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• r.»nartment we give place to such extracts from 
In tb,s Pr n CSv Press.^ortL and South, as serve best to 
*‘ ie fife the character of Slavery and the spirit of its 
chatnpi ° nB atld apologists. 

'"^BLASPHEMY in the pulpit. 

Herat!. 

' The thanksgiving sermons preached on Thursday 
- ,- hiq citv were of a very commonplace character. 
Thtre was nothing in them. Very different is the 
sermon of a Rev. Mr. Frothjngham on “ the morality 
f the riot.” It is full of the most startling blass- 
nhemy and so depraved are some of the publio 
journals that they regard it either lightly or actually 
commend it to their readers. Mr. Frothingham says 
there was a riot of one week in the ancient city of | 
Jerusalem, instigated bv the Pharisees against Jesus 
Christ, whom Pontius Pilate, the Roman governor, 
would not interfere to protect, because the rioters 
were only playing his own game and strengthening 
the Roman power and authority. He surrendered 
him into their hands to crucify him. In the same 
manner Frothingham says “ there was a riot of sev¬ 
eral days in the city of New York, during which the 
rioters hungered for the blood of one man, a man 
whom some call visionary, but whose visions are all 
of the redemption of the people; whom some call a 
fool, but who, if he Beems a fool, is foolish that the 
people may be wise; a man who has lived for the 
people and suffered for the people, and been laughed 
at when he suffered and because he suffered. This 
was the man whose blood was hungered for” ; and 
the preacher caps the climax by announcing that this 
man was Horace Greeley. The comparison fails in 
one point. We did not learn that Greeley was cruci¬ 
fied. Could the audacity of blasphemy further go ? 
Is it any'wonder that niggers are declared to be 
equal to white men by a fanatical clergy, when 
Jesus Christ, the Savior of the world, is placed on a 
level with Horace Greeley, a man who advocated the 
doctrine of the amalgamation of blacks and whites, 
and the free love system proclaimed by Fanny 
Wright, ignoring the obligations of marriage, and 
who lor years championed in his journal and by lec¬ 
tures the theories of Fourier and the phalanxes es¬ 
tablished in this country by Owen and others for the 
purpose of breaking down all social distinctions and 
the rights of property, thus overthrowing Christianity, 
and founding on its ruins a new infidel and agrarian 
system, whose distinguishing principle is that “ all 
property is robbery.” Horace Greeley has been the 
strenuous advocate of what are called Women’s 
Rights and every social and political abomination of 
the day—a man who has done more than any other : ~ 
the United States to produce the present civil w 
which is desolating the country. 

Yet this is the man who is put in comparison with 
Christ, and his sufferings placed in the same category 
with those which redeemed the world. It is the first 
time we have ever heard of the sufferings of Greeley. 
We rather think he haB spent his whole life in mak¬ 
ing other people suffer, taking good care to avoid all 
suffering Himself. Why is this Frothingham not 
called to account at once and expelled irorn the 
Chut ch for bis blasphemy? Have we not in teach¬ 
ings like his the key to the fanaticism which has 
labored for thirty years to break up this Union, and 
succeeded at last in involving the nation in the 
bloodiest war recorded in the book of time ? 


poll tax of one cent upon each signer. Though 
small change is at a premium, nothing is insuperable 
to the energy of an obstinate canvasser ; and if the 
pennies went into the pockets of those who collected 
them, we should have no hesitation in saying that 
the million of autographs could be obtained in a 
short time, especially if attractive and coaxing can¬ 
vassers were employed. But the Loyal League, with 
a remarkable deficiency in business tact, propose to 
keep the pennies themselves, and bestow only badges 
and freememberships upon persons who shall get 50 
names each (and the accompanying pennies always). 
There never was a more ingenious plan than this one 
for missing an object. The Women’s Loyal League 
may collect a few thousand old coppers, which, in 
the present scarcity of these coins, may be sold at a 
premium ; but we suspect that it will be a very long 
time before they see their way beyond the first tenth 
of that million. 

It is impossible to refrain from admiring in this 
connection the quiet, successful business operations 
of the many ladies’ relief associations in this country. 
They never ask for money to carry on their work, 
bnt only for soldiers, for whom every penny of it is 
scrupulously expended. They offer no rewards of 

- : t or other common incentives for well doing, but 

I to the free labors of good ladies throughout 
the country, and to the generosity of merchants and 
• busines s .omen. Jo. kelp item, afid they, dp not j i 
in vain. This is the advantage of tinifint* ! 1 
tical tact to unostentatious Christian benevolence. 


knocking at the door of Congress for admission?into j 
the Union. Men come to Washington, choeen by a 
handful of associates ; elevated, by revolution, to 
unaccustomed dignity; representing themselves as 
Union men, and earnest to have “ State rights ” be¬ 
stowed on their constituents. 

If their constituents are clothed with the povftr to 
constitute a State, into whose hands will that power 
fall? 

Beware of committing yourselves to the fatal doc- 
irine of recognising the existence, in the Union, of 
States which have been declared by the President’s 
proclamation to be in rebellion. For, by this new 
device of the enemy—this new version of the poison¬ 
ous “ State rights ” doctrine—the secessionists will 
be able to get back by fraud what they failed tp get 
by fighting. Do not permit them, without proper 
safeguards, to resume in your counsels in the Senate 
and in the House the power which their treason has 
stripped from them. 

Do not allow old States, with their Constitutions 




Why not ? Because he is a public enemy; because, 
by becoming a public enemy, he Bas annulled and 
lost his rights in the government, and can never 
regain them, excepting by our consent 

If the inhabitants of a large part of the Union 
have, by becoming public enemies, surrendered and 
annulled their former rights, the question » riaPB 


WENDELL PHILLIPS. 

From The N. Y. World—Copperhead. 

Whatever may be thought of the judgment of Wen¬ 
dell Phillips, all men must concede to him the rare 
merit, in these days of sneakiness, of frankness and 
boldness. Of course Republicans who are simply 
Abolitionists minus the frankness and boldness, and 
who sought to accomplish through “ a Yankee trick ’’ 
the object he proposed, are indignant at his “ speak; I 
ing out in meetin’.” He owns honestly that he 
and his school worked for Abolition at the cost of 
disunion, and be must look with ineffable contempt 
upon those allies, who, working for the same end, 
palter with the truth, and under verbiage strive to 
conceal that they were willing to pay the same price 
as he was. They were of that class that “ would not 
play false and yet unfairly win,” while he knows and 
proclaims that such a result is'impossible and that 
loaded dice are loaded dice, no matter how honest 
they look. The Republicans occupied toward the 
Southern States the position of the Montague retainer 
picking a quarrel with the Capulets. We all recall 
that wonderful picture by Shakspeare. He bites bis 
thurpb, an insult and a provocation to combat well 
understood by au European populace. “ Do you bite 
your thumb at me, sir? ” Upon learning that the law 
wilL not bear him out, he replies: “ No, sir ; I do not 
bite my thumb at you, sir; but, sirs,” repeating the 
gesture, “ I bite my thumb.” Of course swords were 
put in a moment. So the Republicans said: There 
is a higher law than the Constitution. Do you not 
mean to obey the Constitution? Certainly all owe 
obedience to the Constitution, but there is a higher 
law. “The Union cannot exist part slave and part 
Lee.” Do you mean that our rights will be affected ? 
Not at all; but the Union cannot exist part slave and 
part free, and it shall not be all slave. If the ten¬ 
dency of the Republican theory of politics findB its 
prototype in Siiakespeare, its morality finds another 
1Q Paul Clifford. “ It you want anything a man has,” 
said the venerated Peter McGrowler to * leetle Paul,” 

‘ try to do without it, for it is his ; but if you cannot, 
get it by*insinivaiion, not bluster.” Paul, however. 


who was of the Seward caliber of uioiuuuiuii, 
sutck to that safer pursuit of petty larceny which he 


A PENNY APIECE. 


From The Joura 

The obtaining of signatures to petitions 
purpose in creation has been usually considered a 
very easy work. A little perseverance and energy, 
and just a trifle of impudence, are all that is com¬ 
monly required to procure rods of names. Some 
years ago a wag in a certain city made a bet that he 
would in a few hours obtain a large number of sig¬ 
natures of well known and respectable citizens to a 
petition requesting the Governor to hang an innocent 
and beloved clergyman ol that city. Before dinner 
the wager was won; and the facetious winner then 
offered to bet that he would get the Rev. Dr.’s own 
name upon the extraordinary petition. The losing 
Party, convinced that nothing was impossible to a 
Patent hunter for autographs, prudently declined 
the bet. 

Pne members of the Women's Loyal National 
•League seem to be deficient in industry and energy, 
or they would be more successful than they have 
oeen in procuring subscribers to their universal 
®?? ace *P*tion petition. This petitition we should 
j. 1 . - would be readily signed by all persons who 
1 not read the document -to which they were ap¬ 
pending their names. This, of course, would be a 
„f st majority of the signers. Notwithstanding the 
manng laeility with wmch this kind of work is or- 
narily dispatched, the loyal leagueresses have ob- 
Ued, alter several weeks’ solicitation, a very small 
P opot tion of the 1,000,000 names which they are in 
quest of. At the present rate ol' progress the num- 
vr will be completed somewhere towards the end of 
present century. 

Pu hurry up matters and bring the consummation 
ot this great scheme wilhin the compass of a corn- 
won lifetime, the Women’s National Loyal League 
have adopted a system of operations which is per- 
ectly original, very curious, but not, we suspect, well 
adapted lor the promotion of their grand object. To 
Pay the expense of “ preparing, circulating and pre¬ 
senting the petitions, they have determined to levy a 


LETTER FROM THE HON. WM. WHITING. 

To the Union League of Philadelphia. 

Gentlemen : Your letter has been received, in 
which you have done me the honor of requesting me 
to address the members of the Union League of Phil¬ 
adelphia upon subjects connected with the present 
state of public affairs. 

I have expected, until recently, to be able to com¬ 
ply with your invitation: but as my engagements 
will, for the present, place it out of my power to do 
so, I beg permission to make a few suggestions for 
your consideration. 

DANGERS IN THE PRESENT CRISIS OP THE WAR. 

However brilliant the success of our military opera- 
ons has been, the country is encompassed by dan¬ 
gers. Two wars are still waged between the citizens 
of the United States—a war of Arms and a war of 
Ideas. Achievements in the field cannot much outstrip 
the victories of the forum. While we fix our attention 
upon tho checkered fortunes of our heroic soldiers, 
and trace their marches over hills and villages 
made memorable through all time by their disasters 
or their triumphs; while we are filled with alternat¬ 
ing hopes and fears, with exultations and disappoint¬ 
ments ; while our brothers and sons are rudely torn 
from their homes, and the weeds of the mother and 
sister record in the family the tearful glory of the 
fallen brave ; while the movements of our vast armies, 
in all the pomp, pride, and circumstance of glorious 
war—the thunder of their guns—the news of their 
brilliant successes fill the head and heart, let us not 
forget that there is another war, waged by men not 
less brave, for victories not less renowned, than are 
won on battle-fields. 

The deadly struggle i6 between civilization and 
barbarism — freedom and slavery—republicanism 
and aristocracy—loyalty and treason. 

The true patriot will watch with profound interest 
the fortunes of this intellectual and moral conflict, 
because the issue involves the country’s safety, pros¬ 
perity and honor. If victory shall crown the efforts 
of those brave men who believe and trust in God, 
then shall all this bloody sacrifice be consecrated, 
and the years of suffering shall exalt us among the 
nations; if we fail, no triumph of brute force can 
compensate the world for our unfathomable degra¬ 
dation. 

Let us then endeavor to appreciate the difficulties 
of our present position. 

Of several subjects to which, were it now in 
power, I would ask your earnest attention, I 
speak of one only. 

As the success of the Union cause shall become 
more certain and apparent to the enemy in various 
localities, they will lay down arms and cease fight¬ 
ing. Their bitter and deep-rooted hatred of the 
government and of all Northern men who are not 
traitors and of all Southern men who are loyal, will 
still remain interwoven in every fibre of their hearts 
and will be made, if possible, more intense by the 
humiliation of conquest and subjection. The foot of 
the conqueror planted upon their proud necks will 
not sweeten their tempers, and their defiant and 
treacherous nature wili seek to revenge itself in 
murders, assassinations, and all underhand methods 
of venting a spite which they dare not manifest by 
open war, and in driving out of their borders all 
loyal men. To suppose that a Union sentiment will 
remain in any considerable number of men, amoDg a 
people who have strained every nerve and made every 
sacrifice to destroy the Union, indicates dishonesty, 
insanity, or feebleness of intellect. 

The inhabitants of the conquered districts will be¬ 
gin by claiming the right to exercise the powers of 
government, and under their construction of *' State 
rights," to get control of the lands, personal property, 
slaves, free blacks, and poor whites, and a legalized 
power, through the instrumentality of State lawB, 
made to answer their own purposes, to oppose and 
prevent the execution of the Constitution and laws ol 
the United States, within districts of the country in¬ 
habited by them. 

Thus, for instance—When South Carolina shall 
have ceased fighting, she will say to the President, 
“ We have now laid down our arms; we submit to 
the authority of the United. States government. You 
may restore your Custom Houses, your Courts of Jus 
; and if we hold any public property, we give i 
we now have chosen Senators and Representa- 
s to Congress, and demand their admission, and 
the full establishment of all our 1 State rights ’ and 
our restoration to all our former privileges and immu¬ 
nities as citizens of the United States.” 

This demand is made by^nen who are traitors in 
heart; men who liai#and despise the Union; men 
who never had a patriotic sentiment; men who, if| 
they could, would hang every friend of the govern¬ 
ment. But for the sake of getting power into their 
own hands by our concession, which they could not 
obtain by fighting, and for the sake of avoiding their 
national crimes, they will demand restoration under 
the guise of claiming “ State rights.” 

What will be the consequence of yielding to this 
demand ? 

They will gain the right of managing their affairs 
according to their will and pleasure, and not accord¬ 
ing to the will and pleasure of the People of the United 
States. 

They will be enabled by the intervention of their 
State laws and State Courts to put and maintain 
themselves in effectual and perpetual opposition to 
the laws and Constitution of the United States, as 
they have done for thirty-five years past. They will 
have the power to pass such local laws as will effect-, 
uaily exclude all Northern men, all soldiers, all free 
blacks and all persons and things which shall be in¬ 
consistent with the theory of making slavery the corner¬ 
stone of their local government; and they may make 
slavery perpetual, in violation of the laws of the 
United States and proclamations of the President. 
They may continue the enforcement of those classes 
of laws against free speech and freedom of the press, 
which will forever exclude popular education and all 
other means of moral, social and political advance- 


They may send back to Congress the same traitors 
and conspirators who have once betrayed the coun¬ 
try into civil war, and who will thwart and embar- 

_ all measures tepding to restore the Union by 

harmonizing the interests and the institutions of the 
people ; anil so, being introduced into camp, a 
wooden horse into Troy, gain by fraud and treason 
that w. ich they could not achieve by feats of arms. 
The insanity of “State rights” doctrines will be 
nourished and strengthened by admming back a con¬ 
quered people as our equals, and its baleful influ. 
euces cannot be estimated ! „ 

The solemn pledge of freedom offered to the color¬ 
ed citizens by Congress and by the proclamation 
must bo broken, ami the country and the government 
covered with unspeakable infamy. Even foreign na¬ 
tions might then justly consider bs guilty of treachery 
to the cause of humanity and civilization. 

Suppose, to-day, the rebellion quelled and the ques¬ 
tion put, Will you now give to your enemy the power 
of making your laws ? 

Eastern Virginia, Florida, and Louisiana are now 


designing politicians of the Border States. The 
bellious States contain ten times as many traitors as 
loyal men. The traitors will have a vast majority of 
the votes. Clothed with State rights under our Con¬ 
stitution, they will crush cut every Union man by the 

bind them hand and foot, and deliver them over to 
their bitterest- enemies. 

Beware of entangling yourselves with the technical 
doctrine of Forfeitures of State Rights; as such doc¬ 
trines admit, by necessary implication, the operation 
of a code of laws and of corresponding civil rights,! 
the existence of which you deny. 

The solution of all our difficulty rests in the en¬ 
forcement against our public enemy, of our bellige¬ 
rent rights of civil war. 

When the insurrection commenced by illegal acts 
’ secession and by certain exhibitions of force 
against the government, in distant parts of the 
country, it was supposed that the insurgents might 
be quelled and peace restored without requiring a 
large military force, and without involving those 
who did not actively participate in overt acts of 
treason. 

Hence the government, relying upon the patriotism 
of the people, and confident in its strength, exhibited 
" generous forbearance toward the insurrection. 

When, at last, 75,000 of the militia were called 
out, the President still relied upon the Union senti¬ 
ment of the South, still announced the intention not 
interfere with loyal men ; but, on the contrary, to 
regard their rights as still under the protection of the 
Constitution. The action of Congress was in accord-1 
ance with this policy. The war waged by this gov¬ 
ernment was then a personal war, a war against 
rebels; a war prosecuted in the hope and belief that 
the body of the people were still friendly to the 
Union, who, temporarily overborne, would soon right 
themselves by the aid of the army. Hence Congress ! 
declared and the President proclaimed that it was 
not their object to injure loyal men ; to interfere with 
their rights or their domestic institutions. 

This position of the government toward the 
bellious States was just, forbearing and magnani¬ 
mous, while the citizens thereof were generally loyal. 
But the revolution swept onward. The entire circle 
of the Southern States abandoned the Union, and car¬ 
ried with them all the border States which they could 
influence or control. 

Having set up a new government for themselves , 
having declared war against us; having sought for¬ 
eign alliances; having passed acts of non-intercourse : 
having seized public property and made attempts t< 
invade States which refused to serve their cause ; 
having raised and maintained large armies and 
incipient navy ; Assuming, in all respects to act as 
independent, hostile nation at war with the United 
States—claiming belligerent rights as an independent 
people alone could claim them, and offering to enter 
into treaties of alliance with foreign countries and of 
treaties of peace with ours—under these circum¬ 
stances they were no longer merely insurgents and 
rebels, but booamo a belligerent public enemy 
The war was no longer against “ certain persons’ 
in the rebellious States. It became, a territorial 
war—that is to say, a war by all persons situated 
the belligerent territory against the United States. 
If we were in a war with England every English¬ 
man would become a public enemy irrespective of his 
personal feelings toward America. However friendly 
he nught be toward America, bis ships on the sea 
woulcTbe liable to capture; himself would be liable 
to be killed in battle, or his property situated in this 
country would be subject to confiscation. 

By a similar rule of the law of nations, whenever 
to nations are at war, every subject of one bellig¬ 
erent nation is a publio enemy of the other. 

An individual may be a personal friend and at the 
ime time a public enemy to the United States. The 
law of war defines international relations. iiSliSIllJlj 
When the civil war in America became a territorial 
ar, every citizen residing in the belligerent districts 
became a public enemy, irrespective of his private 
sentiments, whether loyal or disloyal, friendly or hos¬ 
tile, Unionist or Secessionist, guilty or innocent. 

As public enemies the belligerents have claimed to 
be exchanged as prisoners of war, instead of admit¬ 
ting our right to hang them as murderers and pirates. 
As public enemies they claim the right to make war-) 
upon us, in plain violation of many of the obligations 
they would have admitted if they acknowledged the 
obligations or claimed the protection of our Constitu- 

If they had claimed any State rights under 'c 
Constitution, they would not have violated every t 
of the provisions thereof, limiting the powers of) 
States. Asserting no such rights, they claim immu¬ 
nity from all obligations as States, or as a people—to 
this government or to the United States. 

Two questions must be considered. 

1st. When did the rebellion become a territorial, 
civil war ? 

2d. What are the rights of the enemy under the 
wsof war? 

The first question has been settled by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the case of the Hia¬ 
watha, decided on the 9th of March, 1863. In that 
case, which should be read and studied by every 
citizen of the Union, the members of the Court dif¬ 
fered in opinion as to the time when the war became 
territorial. The majority decided that when the fact 
of general hostilities existed, the war was territorial, 
and the Supreme Court was bound to take judicial 
cognizance, thereof. The minority argued that, 
Congress alone had power to declare war, so Ci 
gress alone has power to recognize the existence of 
war ; and they contended that it was not until the 
Act of Congress of July 13,1861, commonly called 
the Non-Intercourse Act, that, a state of civil, terri¬ 
torial war was legitimately BMMgirizM. All the 
Judges agree in the position “ that since July 13, 
1861, there has existed between the United States and 
the Confederate States a Civil, territorial war.” 

“ That since that time the United States have full, 
belligerent rights against all persons residing in the 
districts declared by the President’s proclamation 
be in rebellion.” 

That the laws of war, “ whether that war be civil 
or inter genies, converts every citizen of the hostile 
state into a public, enemy, and treats him accordingly, 
whatever may have been his previous conduct.” 

That all the rights derived from the laws of war, 
may now, since 1861, be lawfully and constitutionally 
exercised against all the citizens of the districts : 
rebellion. 

Such being the law of the land, as declared by the 
Supreme Court, in order to ascertain what are the 
legal or constitutional rights of publio enemies, we 
nave only to refer to the settled principles of the bel¬ 
ligerent law of nations or the laws of war. 

"Some of the laws of war are stated in the dissent¬ 
ing opinion, in the case above mentioned. 

A state of foreign war instantly annuls the most 
golemn treaties between nations. It terminates all 
obligations in the nature of compacts or contracts, 
at the option of the party obligated thereby. It 
destroys all claims of one belligerent upon the other, 
except those which may be sanctioned by a treaty 
of peace. A civil, territorial war has the same 
effect, excepting only that the sovereign may treat 
tbe rebeis as subjects as well as belligerents. 


they recover them. Such rights cannot be regained 
by reason of their having ceased to fight. The char¬ 
acter of a public, enemy having once b%en stamped 
upon them by the laws of war, remains fixed until 
it shall have betn, by our consent, removed. 

To stop fighting does not make them cease to be 
public enemies, because they may have laid down 
their arms for want of powder, not for want of will. 
Peace does not restore the noble dead who have 
fallen a sacrifice to treason. Nor does it revive the 
rights once extinguished by civil, terrible war. The 
land of the Union belongs to the people of the Uni¬ 
ted States, subject to the rights of individual owner¬ 
ship. Each person inhabiting those sections of the 
country declared by the President’s proclamation to 
be in rebellion, has the right to what belongs to a 
public enemy, and no more. He can have no right 
to take any part in onr government. That right 
does not belong to an enemy of the country, while 
he is waging war or after he has been subdued. A 
publio enemy has a right to participate in or to as- 
the government of the United Slates only 
Vfct? the ILnjj-M ^.find 

s well-settled doctrine of belligerent law 
solution of all questions in relation to State rights. 


He could never forget the hospitality and benevo¬ 
lence of the people of the North, he could,not conceive 
how they had ever received the reputation of being 
inhospitable. He hoped when the war was over the 
South would be peopled with Northern citizens, and 
extend over the eountrv the refinement, Christianity, 
i industry and enterprise which the glorious North has 


After the inhabitants of a district have become pub¬ 
lic enemies they have no rights, either State or per¬ 
sonal, against the United States. They are bellige¬ 
rents only, and have left to them only belligerent 

Suppose that all the inhabitants living in - South 
Carolina should be swept off, so that solitude should 
reign throughout its borders unbroken by any living 
thing, would the State rights of South Carolina still 
exist as attached to the land itsell ? 

Can there be a sovereignty without a people, or 
a State without inhabitants? State rights, so far 

they concern the Union, are the rights of persons, 

members of a State, in relation to the General 
government ; and when the person has become a 
public enemy, then he loses all rights except the 
rights of war. And when. cdl the inhabitants have 
(by engaging in civil, territorial war) become public 
enemies, it is the same, in legal effect, as though the 
inhabitants had been annihilated. So far as this 
government is concerned, civil war obliterates all 
lines of States or countries, the only lines recog¬ 
nized by war are the lines which separate us from a 
public enemy. 

I do not place reliance upon the common law doc¬ 
trine of forfeitures of franchises as applicable to 
this revolution, for forfeiture can be founded only 
upon the admission of the validity of the act in 
which forfeiture is founded. 

Nor does the belligerent law of civil, territorial 

ar, whereby a public enemy loses his’ rights as a 
citizen, admit the right of secession. It is not*any 
vote or law of secession that makes an individual a 
public enemy. A person may commit heinous of¬ 
fences against municipal law, and commit acts of 
hostility against the government, without being a 
public enemy. To be a personal enemy is not to 
be a public enemy to the country, in the eye of bel¬ 
ligerent or international law. Whoso engages in an 
insurrection is a personal enemy, bnt it is not until 
that insurrection has swelled into territorial war, 
that he becomes a public enemy. 

It must also be remembered that the right of i 
cession Is not conceded by enforcement of bellige- 
law, since, in civil war a nation has the right to 
t its citizens either as subjects or as belligerents, 
s both. Henoe, while belligerent law destroys 
all claims of subjects engaged in civil war, as 
against the parent government, it does not release 
the subject from his duties to that government. By 
war the subject loses his rights, but does not escape 
his obligations. 

The inhabitants of the conquered districts will 
thus lose their right to govern us, but will not es¬ 
cape their obligations to obey us. Whatever rights 
arc left to them, beside the rights of war, will ' * 
such as we choose to allow them. It is for us to c 
tate to them, not for them to dictate to us what 
privileges they shall enjoy. 

Among the war measures sanctioned by the Presi¬ 
dent, to which he has, more than once, pledged his 
Bacred honor, and which Congress' has enforced by 
solemn laws, is the liberation of slaves. The gov¬ 
ernment has invited them to share the dangers, the 
honor and the advantages of sustaining the Union, 
and has pledged itself to the world for their free¬ 
dom. 

Whatever disasters may befall our arms, what¬ 
ever humiliation may be in store for us, it is ear¬ 
nestly hoped that we may be saved the unfathom¬ 
able infamy of breaking the nation’s faith with 
Europe, and with colored citizens and slaves in the 
Union. 

Now, if the rebellious States shall attempt to 
the Union with Cot ' 


_ . known. fl,e poor whites ot the South would 

become elevated if slavery was abolished—that in¬ 
stitution had always been a curse to the South, and 
retarded her progress ; she was three hundred years 
behind the age, but with the benefit of Northern en¬ 
terprise and experience, the resources of the South 
would be developed, and the country- became what 
the Almighty intended it should be. 

Three years ago, the speaker said, he was a strong 
Conservative—believed in slavery, and was an ardent 
supporter of the institution, and probably never 
would have changed if slavery- had behaved herself. 
When that institution attempted to destroy the Gov¬ 
ernment, he was led to open bis eyes, and now, he 
was proud to sav. he is a radical Abolitionist. There 
be no peace'in this country while slavery exists 
-the country roust destroy slavery or slavery- will 
destroy the government. All thinking men had be¬ 
come, or would become Abolitionists, and in order to 
obtain a permanent peace the cause was to be re¬ 
moved. 

Mr. Montgomery was extremely bitter toward 
Wq find ICo pperheads, They would not. j,e **k>. be tolerated 
law tflejin v icYsbu^—Ihefe’they- ’would'be compelled to take 

their position, either for or against the government. 
He urged that the North accept no peace except on 
the basis of the abolition of slavery—the carrying 
out of the President’s proclamation. When Missis¬ 
sippi went to war with the government, she forfeited 
all her rights, and if she was defeated she could not 
expect to receive all the rights she formerly enjoyed. 
Treason must be punished, and the institution which 
caused the rebellion must be crushed out of exist¬ 
ence, or we could have no peace that God would 
Mustlfy. . . 

The speaker in conclusion said he was on bis way 

_i Vicksburg, where he intended to start an out-and- 

out Abolition paper. He could now return to his 
home with a feeling of security, knowing he would 
be protected by his country 


THE FUTURE OF LOUISIANA. 


They 


the perpetuity of slavery—if the laws of those States 
shall be agaiu revived and put in force against free 
blacks and slaves, we shall at once have reinstated 
in the Union, in all its force and wickedness, that 
very curse which has brought on the war and all its 
terrible train of sufferings. The war is fought by 
slaveholders for the perpetuity of slavery. Shall 
we hand over to them, at the end of the war, just 
what they have been fighting for ? Shall all our blood 
and treasure he spilled uselessly upon the ground ? 
Shall the country not protect itself against the evil 
which has caused all our woes ? Will you breathe 
new life into the strangled serpent, when, without 
your aid, he will perish ? 

If you concede State rights to your enemies, what 
security can you have that traitors will not pass 
State laws which will render the position of the 
blacks intolerable ; or, reduoe them all lo slavery ? 

Would it be honeyable on the part of the United 
States to free these men and then hand them over to 
the tender mercy of slave laws ? 

Will it be possible that State slave laws should 
exist and be enforced by slave States, without over¬ 
riding the^righA guaranteed by the United States 
law to m^^Krespective of color, in the slave 
States 

Will yodpnn the risk of these angry collisions of 
State and ™ tional laws while you have the reme¬ 
dies and antidote in your own hands ? 

One of two things should be done in order to keep 
faith with the country and save us from obvious 
peril. 

Allow the inhabitants of conquered territory to 
form themselves into States, only by adopting con¬ 
stitutions such as will forever remove ail cause of) 
collision with the United States, by excluding 
slavery therefrom, or continue military government 
over the conquered district until there shall appear 
therein a sufficient number of loyal inhabitants to 
form a republican government, winch, by guaran¬ 
teeing freedom to all, shall be in accordance with 
the true Bpirit of the Constitution of the United 
States. These safeguards of freedom are requisite 
to render permanent the domestic tranquillity of the 
country; Which the Constitution, itself, was formed 
to secure, and which it is the legitimate object of this 
war to maintain. 

With great respect, your obedient servant, 

William Whiting. 


of The Tribune. 

_Orleans, July 31,1863. 

The most important matter here is the future of 
Louisiana, and how she shall be redeemed from the 
blighting and devastating influence of slavery. How 
we shall secure for her a Free Soil Constitution. 
How we shall kill off slavery in the two Congres¬ 
sional districts excepted in the President’s procla¬ 
mation. The slaveholding interest in this State is 
only scotched, not killed. I understand the com¬ 
mittee that have been hanging round Washington, 
pretending to represent the planters of forty parishes, 
say they are willing to spend a million of dollars *" 
preserve slavery in this State. How these men ci 
represent forty parishes, when there are not half ofj 
that number held by National forces to-day, unless 
they pretend to represent rebels with arms in their 
hands, is more than is understood here. 

What is needed in this State is that a number of 
men of the East and North should do for Louisiana 
what they did for Kansas ; let them put their hands 
in their pockets and contribute liberally out of their 
abundant means. The Union men here have mostly 
been very severe sufferers by this war; they have 
been made poor and are kept poor by it. Unlike 
the people of the North and the East, they have no 
thriving trade or manufactures by which they 
flourish and grow rich under the war regime. 1 
are daily becoming poorer and poorer. It 
portant that the Free State party here should have 
a representative in Washington, whose business it 
should be to watch closely the movements of the 
pro-slavery men ; to scrutinize all appointments 
made by the government, and take care that the 
slavery party do not get any more of their friends 
in office here ; to use his best influence to have none 
but Free State men put in office in tho State. Fur¬ 
ther, the Free State party here are sadly in want of 
an organ—a daily newspaper, to be managed and 
conducted by men who are pledged, and whose — 
terest it is, to make Louisiana a Free State- 
newspaper whose editors shall he intimately i 
quainted with the history of the State and the 
antecedents of all the public men, and who will not 
be afraid to speak out and tell the people who and 
what the men that aspire to office are—a newspaper 
that will undertake to show the people who have 
no interest in slavery, but who are not yet pre¬ 
pared for the Free State movement, that the total 
and final destruction of slavery is the only hope of 
the white man in this State. 

Bnt the accomplishment of all this needs money- 
ore money than the people here, with no trade and 
> work, can spare for the purpose. Therefore let 
ir friends North, who have the means, look to this, 
am happy to learn that one gentleman in the 
North, whose name I have mislaid, has forwarded, 
unsolicited, to our Convention Committee, @100, as 
beginning of the good work. 

The Convention Committee, of which T. J. Du¬ 
rant is President and James Graham Secretary, have 
now a suite of rooms, which are open day and night, 
where all who feel an interest in their efforts can 
eet and counsel together. 

What the platform of the Union men who meet in 
the Lyceum Hall, is, will be seen from the following 
resolutions. 


This, the last act, proclaims the independence of the 

“ This plan, running through a complicated chain 
of grave events, is evident to the thoughtful mind. It 
is the design of the Almighty. We have been tried, 
chastened, humbled, and let me hope, with this evi¬ 
dence before me, not found wanting. 

11 Who could believe that the Divine hand that held 
through long centuries this vast continent an unbro¬ 
ken solitude, that on it at last the oppressed of all na¬ 
tions should find a refuge and a home; who guided 
the frail bark of Columbus to its destination ; sus¬ 
tained the pilgrims, and almost wrought miracles for 
our revolutionary forefathers; who, I ask, could 
believe that this interposition was made in behalf of ' 
a people to be known only as eunning workers in 
wood and iron, whose flag should represent only a 
vast accumulation of worldly wealth—a wealth built 
upon human misery—to accomplish which we had 
gravely announced through our highest tribunals to 
the world that we had four million of subjects lying 
outside the sympathies of our people who had no 
rights a government was bound to respect? The 
man who could believe that is an infidel of the mean¬ 
er sort, whose poor brain is in keeping with bis barren 
heart. 

“It was not so designed. The Almighty has writ¬ 
ten upon ali his works that a lie cannot live, and 
truth alone is immortal. This plague spot had to be 
extirpated, or cur people die with it. Tbroug’ 

, to savage barbarism, 

while at the Norrh manhood was silently being sucked 
from onr hearts. 

We had extended onr dominion from sea to sea ; 

had changed the song of the wild bird to the busy 
hum of human life ; we had built great cities, peopled 
vast solitudes, and spread the canvas of our com¬ 
merce over every sea ; and all this while we were 
sinking our. spiritual nature and driving the heroic 
from our soil. 

The war was a necessity. We had attempted to 
live down the ediots of the Almighty, and the hand 
of death was on us. Thomas Jefferson had written 
that all men were born equal, and in the prophetic 
agony of his great soul he foretold ruin to his people 
for the attempt to deny what God had decreed. 
Better this fearful war, better these dark fields of car¬ 
nage, better the ruined homestead and the wide 
spread desolation, than a life of dishonor, where de¬ 
cay comes in advance %f death, and we move and 
crawl in sickening rottenness. 

“ Save that we may go through the fiery ordeal and 
come out purified, let us take no credit to ourselves. 
The course of human events written of by Jefferson 
moves on beyond our control. We cannot change, 
and, above all, we cannot stop their march, or take 
in our own hands our destiny. I read of a German 
who, being shown the Rhine near its source, put his 
huge feet across the rivulet, and as he dammed the 
stream, remarked to his companions, ‘ won’t they 
wonder down there when it ceases to run.’ 8o, now, 
other simple minded men are putting their feet in this 
stream of events, and are expecting that the groat 
river below will cease to ran. 

“ This flag presentation, the-first in the history of 
(he war, happens fortunately in Baltimore. On this 
spot it has a strange significance. Here was compos¬ 
ed the great National hymn to our banner, that must 
go ringing down the aisles of time, so long as its 
stars and stripes are beautiful to our eyes and its 
blood-stained folds dear to our memories. Here, in 
Baltimore, the flag has associations dearer, purer 
and sweeter than elsewhere. Here, we have brave 
hearts and stout arms to defend it, and here, above 
all places, then, is the spot to fling it out brighter and 
dearer for the truths it again promulgates.” 

A noble speech. We can add nothing to, and we 
have no desire to take anything from such lofty views 
clothed in such elegant diction. 


I well —-g,— 

Hence civil war, in which the belligerents have 
become territorial enemies, instantly annuls all 
rights or claims of public enemies against the United 
States, under the Constitution or laws, whether that 
Constitution be caLleci a compact, a. treaty, or a 
covenant, and whether the parties to it were fatales, 
in their sovereign capacity, or the people of the 
United States as individuals. 

Any other result would be as incomprehensible ns 
it would be mischievous. A publio enemy cannot, 
lawfully, claim the right of entering Congress, and 
voting down the measures taken to subdue him 1 


FROM DAR KNESS TO LIGHT. 

[At Blnghampton, recently, a beautlfnl silk flag, the work 
of loyal ladies In that place, was presented to Mr. Mont¬ 
gomery, formerly editor, of the Vicksburg Whig, in admira¬ 
tion of the spirit manifested by Mrs. Montgomery in refus¬ 
ing to allow a Secesh flag to be placed upon her house in 
Vicksburg, for which she and her family suffered banish¬ 
ment from friends and home. Mr. Montgomery accepted 
the flag in a feeling and appropriate speech, from a synopsis 
of which we copy as follows:] 

Me. Montgomery gave a history of his troubles 
the South, and the injuries inflicted upon himself and 
family, because tbev remained true to the govern¬ 
ment of the United 'States. He had been arrested, 
tried and sentenced to be executed, for no crime but 
loyalty to the government that had always protected 
him. He was thrown into a loathsome prison to 
await the day of execution. An opportunity pre¬ 
senting itself, he succeeded in escaping to our fleet on | 
the river, but was returned to the rebels by a young 
upstart in the Union service. He was again thrown 
iuto prison, but, through the kindness of the keeper, 
he was permitted to escape. Taking his wife and 
two little children, he left the city in the night, with 
barely sufficient clothing to cover them, and but little 
money; travelling on foot, hungry and weary, the 
feet of his little ones bleeding at every pore, he at 
last reached the Union lines, and fell among friends. 


CNION ASSOCIATION OF NEW ORLEANS. 

_a meeting of the Union Association of New-Orieans, 

held at the Lyceum Hall, July 26,1863, the following pream¬ 
ble and resolutions, offered by Mr. James E. Tewell, were 
unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, The Unionists of New Orleans have heard with 
surprise and indignation of the attempt on the part of cer¬ 
tain gentlemen, claiming to represent the planting interest 
of Louisiana, to induce the Federal authorities so to act as 
to fetter once more the freemen of this State, by putting in ; 
force a Constitution, the principles of which are utterly at 
variauce with the sentiments of a large majority of the 
loyal people, and repugnant to the spirit of the age; and 
Whereas, We have read with the liveliest feeliugs of satis¬ 
faction the noble utterances of our beloved Chief Magistrate 
reply to and in rebuke of the self-constituted slavery-pre- 
Brving delegation, aud in approval of the efforts of the 
truly loyal in securing a Constitution based upon the prin- 
iple of “ Freedom to ali,” therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Union Association of New Orleans 
deprecate ail efforts having for their end the organization 
of a State government under the Constitution in force 
prior to the outbreak of the present rebellion; and. 
Resolved, further. That they will oppose by all legitimate 
_eans every measure having for its object the recognition 
of slavery in any Constitution that may hereafter be 
formed. 

On motion of Mr. Enos W. Smith, it was 
Resolved, That the toregoiug preamble and resolutions be 
published in the N. O. Era, aud that a copy of the same be 
signed by the officers of the Association, and transmitted 
to his excellency. President Lincoln. 

M. SomjPKRT, President, pro. tern. 
James E. Tewzll, Assistant Secretary. 

The mover of these resolutions (Mr. J. E. Tewell) 
is a Southron, a native of Washington City. He is 
made of the right stuff. I remember, August, 1861, 
when, after being in prison some time, he was driven 
from this city, compelled to leave everything behind 
him by the Confederate authorit ies, for “ Dis¬ 
loyalty” and his general anti-slavery sentiments, 
and obliged to go North, where he remained till laBt 
September. His expatriation has not made him in 
love with the teachings of Jeff- Davis & Lo. J 
reveres the old flag the more that he has_suffered 


Umbra. 


AN ELEVATED VIEW. 


The colored laborers on Fort No. 1 of the fortifica¬ 
tions about Baltimore, wishing to crown the labor of j 
their hands with the flag of their country, purchased 
one to be presented for that purpose. The presenta¬ 
tion was made July 20th. The flag was accepted by 
Col. Donn Piatt, Chief of Gen. Schenck’s Staff, in a 
speech of such rare excellence that we give prom¬ 
inence to his elevated views. In accepting the 
present, Col. Piatt spoke as follows: 

“ In the name of the Eighth Army Corps of the Mid¬ 
dle Department I accept this beautiful flag, purchased 
with the hard earnings of the workmen, to adorn the 
fort their hard labor erected. 

“ In recognizing the fact, I feel deeply that this is 
no ordinary presentation. Given and accepted as 
the banner is, I see an epoch in the history of our 
flag. Heretofore it has been the emblem of our pow¬ 
er. Hereafter it will be that and the emblem of hu¬ 
manity as well. In the past it has carried in i s 
folds only a portion of bur Declaration of Indepen - 
ence, now it emblazons to the world every sacred | 
word of that immortal instrument. . 

“These are the closing scenes of our revolt! ion. 
What our fathers began we hasten to complete. 
Our first act achieved our independence as a nation. 


» of The N. Y. Time*. 

Nashville, August, 1863. 
Beneath the surges of war that sweep to and fro 
fer the fertile fields of ill-fated Tennessee, under the 
I rise of battles and the confusion of raids and fierce 
border struggles, another movement is going on, 
silent but powerful, which shall produce more effects 
on the future than all the noisy changes of the day. 
It is a movement of ideas; a change of conviotion 
among the upper classes on no less a subject than 
that of slavery and all the relations connected there¬ 
with. It is a revolution which is not born alone of 
the present war. For years back, the great tide-wave 
of the age—the growing conviction of the civilized 
world on the subject of human rights—has set back 
its little eddies even into the slaveholding communi¬ 
ties of Tennessee. Numbers of men, owning slaves 
to a greater or less extent, have had their thoughts 
i seriously called to the question of the morality and 
the desirableness of the institution. The question of 
I emancipation has been deeply and candidly pondered. 

I have reason to know this from sources that cannot 
I be doubted. In every slave State I am convinced 
there are numbers of men possessing slaves who are 
always more or less doubtful of the system, but who 
are restrained from any direct action on it, either 
from want of the moral courage necessary for such a 
deviation from the ordinary modes of thought of 
their community, or because they see no practical 
method of bettering the present condition of their de¬ 
pendents, and so they find it easiest to let things go 
on as they are. A convulsion like this war breaks 
these men from their moorings, and they are very 
willing to act, as they have long half desired to act. 

Besides, the civil war has revealed even to slave¬ 
holders the essential barbarity of slaveholding; for 
how eke can they account for the horrible outrages, 
the cruelties and ferocious treatment practiced by 
Southern men on those who were once their neighbors 
aDd friends ? A true loyalist must see, moreover, that 
it is slavery, and slavery alone, which is aiming this 
death-blow at the government of his fathers ; and he 
sees (perhaps even more clearly than we at the 
North, because he is nearer the evil) that the only 
hope of permanent peace and union lies in the de¬ 
struction of slavery. However all this be, it is cer¬ 
tain that the leaders and principal men of the Eman¬ 
cipation and Union party of Tennessee are now and 
have been slaveholders. I could give you the names 
of twenty-five or thirty at once, whose families are 
respected and known all over the State, who possess 
from ten to one hundred slaves, and who heartily 
support this movement. 

One has already offered his slaves wages, and is 
beginning the great change himself. These gentle¬ 
men are devoted Unionists of course, but they are 
also ardent Tennesseeans, and they believe that the 
remarkable resources of this rich State will be so 
developed under free labor, that the loss from Eman¬ 
cipation will often be more than repaid from the in- 
creased value of lands, and that at least tbeir chil- 
ren will reap the benefit of Emancipation in a new 
condition of prosperity, and a peace which no revolu¬ 
tions will shake. They argue that the beautiful 
vine lands on their hills will draw in the German emi¬ 
grants ; that the Western and Eastern farmers will 
be tempted to tbeir fertile valleys, where all produc¬ 
tions of the temperate zone flourish bountifully, and 
that the capital of the seaboard will seek out their 
wonderful water-power, and the veins of exqui.-ita 
marble in their mountains. In this great moral 
movement of Tennessee, it should be remembered 
that thus far the freest portion of the population, the 
brave yeomanry of East Tennessee, have no share. 
When at length they are delivered, and unite with the 
Unionists and Emancipationists from the central 
Counties, we can judge of what the result will be. 
So strong is this revolution that the Union Club in 
Nashville, numbering some seven hundred members, 
contains in its Constitution an article—which i be¬ 
lieve no Northern Union League has ventured to in¬ 
sert-expressing the strongest opposition to slavery. 
In this Association, of course, are many slaveholders. 
It is impossible to hear, this side ot Boston, such 
downright Abolition talk as you hear around the 
State Capitol in Nashville. One slaveholder said to 
me that it was a great pity the President had not ap- 
plied his proclamation at once to lennessee,“ it would 
have saved them a great deal of trouble, for it was 
evident the institution could not stand long in its 

present condition.' 

The gentlemen interested in these movements as¬ 
sured me that the greatest obstacle in their path, was 
the unaccountable tone of a portion ot the Democratic 
press in the Eastern States, who seemed to have a 
passion for a restoration of the Slave Power more 
than do many of the slaveholders themselves. 

The most rebel portion of the State—the western— 
is that which from the incessant marchings and bat¬ 
tles ot hostile armies, has been the most stripped of 
slaves. The whole number in the State who have 
become practically freed must be very large. 

There are still, of course, many fallacies current 



labor to her. We still bear of 


negroes n 


.though men that had labored sThard Lder 
force, should not do much more under m™, • „„ 

if the whole history of Emancipation in the West 
‘—Indies (in a climate far more tempting to idleness 
than ours) did not teach that the productiveness of 
freed labor was far beyond that of slave So too 
the old fallacy of “the impossibility of the‘two races 
living near each other in freedom,” is here and there 
/heard as though liberty would make the two races 
any the ess necessary to each other than compulsion 
/ ami us though each would not perform even better 
•fits task—whether of head work or hand work—where 
the laws of political economy and the principles of 
A humanity alone govern their relations. 1 

T . length the State government of Tennessee I 

A « organized—and that cannot be till the State is 
thoroughly cleared of guerillas—you may be sure 
that an act of Emancipation will be passed, and this 
a glorious career 


/ 


suspect, are held out especially to appease the popu-! SteSj^l** 0 *, ^ P ° 1S ° a W ‘ ^ i 

lar prejudice—the assertevs of them having no faith For i-nUm , ,, fl ,„, 1 

in them themselves. People still talk of “ coloniza-1 institutions of ours^monlv an esplrimeut that t W 
tion ’ —an absurdity which ought to have died out long »cre on trial, and t^aTit was vc,/doubtful whether 
M° 10 anj' intelligent community—as though Teh-1 the y could stand an- test. We did not perceive'that 
^lessee could ever spare a single laborer, black or : eve T year they lasted they were working without in- 
? wh,m. hut would not rather offer millions to attract remission, as busilv as God works in the Spring time, 

II hear of i* ....- as busily as He works at nil limes, to mould this people 

and inspire them with a spirit which should be their 
strength at such an hour as this. The truth is, the 
Evil One has been trying all the time to baulk the 
institutions of freedom. That we saw. That we c mid 
not help seeing. For, as the devil works always 
against the grain of a universe which he did not make, 
but which the good God made for his own good pur¬ 
poses, he must needs make a great noise and dust. He 
tinds nothing made to his hand. And though he use all 
his cunning (and therein his genius chiefly lies) to hide 
his hand, and not let it be known what mischief he is 
doing, ho cannot entii eiv disguise himself, no, not even 
though lie put on the form of an angel of light and 
I move never so softly. With alibis devices, he makes 
such an uproar tlr't he attracts universal attention. 
And t p i being thus taken up, we forget that 

I the good God is working far more busily still, He 
Ihas created all things for His 
serves His will, He 


afwttitJ pti-Jtowj g talari 


WITHOUT CONCEALMENT—WITHOUT COMPEOStS*. 


THE VALUE OF FREE INSTITUTIONS. 

DR. FURNESS’S THANKSGIVING DISCOURSE. 

[We have before us, in pamphlet form, the discourse 
delivered on the day of National Thanksgiving, Aug. Gth, 
hy that faithful and eloquent champion of freedom, Rev, 
W. H. Furness, pastor of the First Congregational Unita¬ 
rian Church in Philadelphia. We make the following 
extract:] 

Until the present trouble came, we had a very im¬ 
perfect notion of the value of our political system, what 
a gift of God it is. But events are enlightening us. 
Notwithstanding the shadow and the shame of a huge 


„ _ j __ ut, ouic I - & uses and every _ -, __ 

act of Emancipation will be oas«pd and tfcw makes no dust.no noise, and so His working escapes 
o favored bv nature bnm „ „i„_:_',,__ I our notice, and we do not discern the operation of His 

Thus has it come to pass that we have not seen ho w 
the social order established in these Northern States 
.has been forming the nature of the people. But now, 
at this extraordinary period, when the seed so secretly 
nourished has burst" forth into georgeous flower—now 
what eseaped our notice is apparent enough. Now it 
is plain how our republican institutions have grown 
into the popular heart. Now they are put to the test, 
and they have thus far stood it, how triumphantly 1 I 
am at a loss to conceive how they could be more 
severely tried. Have not some hundreds of thousands 
of able-bodied men, the strength and pride of the land, 
gone to hazard limb and life in support of the govern¬ 
ment, and this of their own free will, or in deference to 
the demands of the public sentiment Of the country ? 
And now that the public necessities require a still 
larger amount of military service, could the n»™i« t.- 
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BOSTON AND CHARLESTON. 

The heated term Beems to have brought about 
mutual truce in the field, with the important excep¬ 
tion of the fiery trial in preparation for Charleston. 
The co nntry has waited patiently for. the due execu¬ 
tion of justice upon that guilty city. Should the fate 
of Sodom and Gomorrah.be her lot, there would not 
be many to bewail her doom. But such will ne 
her destiny. The South Carolinians are charged by 
their own accomplices in the rebellion with not hav¬ 
ing shown the alacrity in carrying on the war that 
they did in beginning it. The inhabitants of Charles- 
totUorag loudly of their determination to leave 
thing but the rains of their city to be insulted by the 
foot of the invader.* But they will do nothing of the 
sort. They will make the best terms they can, when 
it is clear that they cannot escape surrender, and 
save just as much of their property as they can from 
destruction. We trust that the National flag will 
float before long over the Cradle of the Rebellion 
It should have done so long since, but its folds would 
now do more tban ten stricken fields of victory to 
secure us from foreign intervention. The fact of its 
not having been struck at sooner has been a strong 
argument in the mouths of our European enemies of 
our weakness. iVe hope that it has not been kept I 
as a trap for blockade-runners, though when I 


the moral question of slavery was begun in Boston ; 
it wa s first arraigned there as a crime against God 
and. man, admitting of no palliation, and it was 
culled upon to defend itself at the bar of the human 
raee. It was in vain that Legislatures and Con¬ 
its behalf, and that Churches 


gresses . 

and ministers testified to its Divine origin and the 
excellence of its character. It could not defend 
itself before Israel and the sun, and it was forced 
try and conquer a realm in which darkness should 
be light and evil good. This is the struggle 

are now engaged - . The vast resources which 
free labor has enabled us to accumulate, and which 
we directing to the destruction of slavery, by 
necessity if not by principle, will hardly permit a 
doubt to he entertained as to the result in the fit’' 
We trnst that the instinct of self-preservation, if 
higher principle, will save us from permitting diplo¬ 
matic craft to rob us of the just fruits of our victo¬ 
ries, aiid to surrender wbat could not be won from 
We shall hope, in due time, to hear that Charles¬ 
ton the true metropolis of the rebellion, has fallen 
our bands, and that the black regiments of Mas¬ 
sachusetts are preserving order in her streets. The 
days of the rebellion will then be numbered. And 
the conquest of Southern territory by Northern arms 
will be but the precursor of the conquest of Southern 
by Northern ideas. Education in the place of igno¬ 
rance, enterprise replacing slothful pride, free labor 
driving slavery cut of the field, intelligence and capi¬ 
tal working together, will make the Southern desert 
to blossom like the .rose, and help to build up a 
united nation, great, rich, intelligent, free and happy, 
as the world has never seen. 


C1IURCHIANITY versus CHRISTIANITY. 


unit, it oruke upon us like a revelation from heaven 
that, as we have had no privileged classes among ns, as 
the whole tendency of our Northern social life has 
been, not only to permit, but to encourage the full u 
folding of every individual nature, and consequently 
no opportunity has been given for the upspringing of 
those feelings of mutual alienation, contempt and 
enmity which unequal laws always sow. it had come to 
pass naturally and of necessity that the hearts of the 
people had grown into one'. Without our being con- 
scious of it, with all our State lines and State rivalries, 
we of the North had become one people. Silently, 
gradually, insensibly, our republican institutions, while 
in their formal and official action they seemed wholly 
perverted to the purposes of injustice, had been creat¬ 
ing a grand National Unity. So imperceptibly had the 
creation gone on, that we never became aware of it, 
until a violent attempt was made to disintegrate the 
nation. Then it was iliat one sentiment was found ani¬ 
mating the whole people of the North, and they rose 
to the attitude of defence as one man. Then it was 
that, when to foreign eyes and even to our own, we had 
seemed to be crumbling into pieces, a living, mighty 
nation was discovered. It was like the sudden unveil¬ 
ing to the sun of some majestic statue, which an artist, 
hidden within an intricate scaffolding, had been for 
years steadily at work in fashioning. 

For this then let us thank God to-day, that he has 
given us institutions which so fully embody and so 
faithfully apply the principle of human equality that 
the hearts of the people have grown together antf be¬ 
come one. To this principle, thus brought into practi¬ 
cal operation, this Nation owes its existence and its 
vigor. So constituted is ouy social condition, that in¬ 
stead of the ill-will and hostility which must always 
abound where all are not regarded by the law as equal 
.and alike', ft is made the nature of our people to respect 
every man liis neighbor’s rights. It is as natural here, 
this mutual respect, as irou aud coal are in Pennsyl¬ 
vania, or granite and ice in New England. 

I do not mean, however, to say that the people of 
these free States are without fault in this respect. I 
do not forget what human nature always has been and 
is, and how the love of power and a host of selfish pas¬ 
sions, are always Btraining upon the leash, always .< 
dangering the good order of society. I do not ni" 
that all social evils have here come to an end F_. 
from it. But I do say, that, so far as the civil order of 
things here instituted is concerned the tendency has 
been and is to create an unprecedented degree of 
social harmony. There is no occasion given here by 
our social forms for the growth of those disorganizing 
passions which unequal social arrangements always 
favor, and which are forever threatening the internal 
peace of nations, and creating the argument for strong 
governments. On the contrary, our American social 
system, so far as the political forms of a people, which, 
while they are the people’s work, become, in return, 
the creators of the people, forming the popular charac¬ 
ter—so far, I repeat, our social constitution operates to 
generate a controlling sentiment of respect for personal 
rights, which is the security of the public peace, a 
sound public conscience in relation to the intercourse 
of man with man. 

And so powerfully has it worked in this way, 
strong a sense of justice and personal liberty has been 
wrought into the very being of our Northern people, 
and become their second nature, the genius of the 
place and the people, that, at this hour, when so deadly 
an assault has been made upon the life of the nation, 
when so powerful a conspiracy has been formed for its 
destruction, and by a class of men upon whom the na¬ 
tion has lavished its offices and honors, and whom it 
has protected iu the monstrous right which they claim 
to make merchandize of humanity, when, too, the peo¬ 
ple, incapablefof believing in the possibility of anything 
so wicked and so insane as a rebellion against a gov¬ 
ernment unexampled for its freedom, have been taken 
wholly unawares ; at this hour, thus fiercely assaulted, 
thus taken entirely off their guard, so deeply has the 
sense of equal rights been planted in the Northern mind 
by the institutions of. Freedom, that, with the odds so 
fearfully against them at 'the moment, the people have | 
repelled the assault, have more than kept their foes at 
bay, and everything indicates their 


ooast so broad a basis in the good-will of its people ? 
Our form of government ought to be the strongest in 
the world, for it is the people’s own choice ; and what 
it ought to be, as is now shown, it is. 

I do not overlook the fact that the unanimity of the 
North is not absolute. It would be a suspicious circum¬ 
stance if it were. It would look too much like the 
unanimity of the South, and as if it had been produced 
by the same means. What Southern unanimity is we 
alt know. It is the result of a reign of force and terror, 
to which the reign of terror in the old French Revolu¬ 
tion is but a passing shadow, and which was established 
in the South years before the rebellion broke out, 
dooming men to instant outrage and death, not for any 
act done or word spoken, but for the opinions it was 
suspected they must entertain as strangers of Northern 
birth. Under such a rule the people of the South are 
of course unanimous. Only heaven-sent saints and 
apostles could have been otherwise minded. We can 
lay claim to no such unanimity. We were too long as¬ 
sociated with the South in upholding a system of op¬ 
pression at war with our Northern institutions, too 
long was the Northern mind drugged with that poison, 
to escape the blindness, moral and mental, which it 
causes. And it was do more tban was to be expected, 
that, when the hour of open disruption came, there 
should be found a portion of our Northern people who 
had become so perverted by the habit of advocating 
the cause of our Southern brethren, that they had 
entirely forgotten their Northern brethren, and had 
learned to prefer the oppression of the African race to 
the salvation of their country ; a class to whom there 
nothing worthy in the laud unless it is watered by 
the tears and blood ot slaves, no music in the voice of 
liberty unless it mingles with the clanking of chains 
and the groans of the oppressed. 

So f ar from being surprised that there are so many 
here in the North whose prejudice against a race is 
stronger than their love of their country, we may well 
wonder that there are not more, when we recollect how 
active, for three quarters of a century, the Slave 
Power was in depraving the moral sense of the nation, 
in deadening the minds of the people to the supreme I 
worth of equal liberty, in teaching them to account the 
vital principles of our Bill of Rights as mere “ glitter¬ 
ing generalities.” Why, the institution of human bond¬ 
age was once so powerful that it had become the 
fountain of office and honor, aud slave-masters were 
deferred to as scarcely less than a titled nobtlity. It 
was prophesied at an early period by one of the 
Pinckneys, that, if slavery lasted fifty years it would 
extinguish the love of liberty in the land. It has ex¬ 
tinguished it at the South, and to such an extent that j 
people there avow their.preference tor monarchical in¬ 
stitutions. And the wonder is, I say, that it has not | 
infitted the people of the whole country, North as well 
is South, for a republican form of government. At one 
ime it really seemed as if the prediction of the South- 
rn statesman had come true, so ready was the nation 
o concede everything to the Slave Power, so unpop¬ 
lar everywhere to speak a loud word in defence of the 
first and fundamental principle of the Declaration of 
Independence. Then when the very language of lib¬ 
erty bad become harsh to the public ear, then it seemed 
as if the spirit of liberty was indeed extinct, and that 
tiie indignant remonstrances of a few against the ex- 
tending empire of the Slave Power were but the dying 
spasms of our national life. 

But it was not so, and let us.this day thank Heaven 
from our inmost hearts that it was not so. Instead of 
being dismayed at sueli manifestations as we witness of 
the existence of a class here at the North in sympathy 
with the Southern idolatry of bondage, rejoice and be 
thankful rather that the spirit of liberty has proved 
too strong to be wholly overcome by the glare Power. 
Although such powerful influences were so long and so 
constantly at work, such blandishments and such 
threats—enough to deprave the very elect—now, thank 
God, it is made apparent that the .popular heart is true 
to freedom still, and a unity ot feeling exists, which, 
having brought the nation thus far, will, I trui ' ' 
Heaven, suffice for all the working purposes of 
great exigency. 


iuui umt= at the great amount of losses the 
English adventurers have met with, it also pro¬ 
claims the immense amount of stores which the reb¬ 
els must have received through these sources. For 
we have no reason to believe that we have captured 
any large proportion of the ships engaged in this 


„ Whatever may appear to the contrary, the 

e and perfect dency of things is, not to the diminution, but 
triumph. crease, of Northern unanimity. The course of events 

Yes, friends, for the hopeful aspect which the cause rev ®*“ D g» more and more plainly, the hatefulness 
of the Nation now wears, we are, far above everything Slave Power, showing what barbarism follows 
else, indebted to that which our republican institu- J 13 t, ' aiu ' Strange is it, passing strange, after all that 
is have made to be the ruling’genius of the North— has occurred, at this late hour, that there should 


the love of justice and freedom. We have had 
great men. But we have a great people, great, 
through any superiority of blood, not through the 
prestjge. of auy previously won martial renown, no' 
through any new and wonderful endowments of intel-j 
• Iect, but great, through that sense of equal rights,?! 
which the constant influence of our social surroundings 
has converted into an instinct, a feeling so identified 
with the very blood and muscle of the people, that, like 
the folly of the fool, though you should bray them in a 
mortar,’ you could not make them let it go. 

Such is the blestod, the inestimable product of our 
republicanism. It lias been introduced into the Nor¬ 
thern nature unconsciously, like tbe kingdom of God, 

“ without observation,” through no merit, no effort of I 
ours. Our own will has had as little to do with it as 
with our breathing or the circulation of our blood. It 
is the pure gift and grace of God, vouchsafed to us 
through the happy circumstances in the midst of which 
His bountiful Providence has appointed our lot. And 
for this great favor, which we had done nothing to 
deserve, let us offer our fervent thanks to the Great 
Giver this day. Not to ourselves be the praise, but to 
the Infinite Power in wbos'e hand the hearts of men are 
as clay in the hand of the potter. 

And thank God, too, that our republican forms have 
been so potent, and have produced a love of freedom so 
strong that the nation is standing iu triumph a trial so 
severe as the present. For, I- repeat, it is this, the pub¬ 
lic spirit of the North, that has brought us thus 
far, and to which our success is due. We have a man 
standing at the head of the nation, who, for his im¬ 
moveable singleness of purpose, possesses the public 
confidence to a degree which has never been exceeded. 
We have in the National councils and in the fieid, men, 
faith! ul and brave, whose names will be held in uu- 
dyiitg honor. But, neither in council nor in the fieid, 
has there appeared any extraordinary genius to com 
mand events and compel success. To the spirit ot the 
people is it owing that the National integrity has been 
so wonderfully maintaiued. It is this that, without 
hesitation or stint, keeps pouring into the hands of the 
govermnent material resources that seem well nigh, 
inexhaustible. It is this that is presenting to the world 
so manly an instance of National patience under delays 
the most wearisome and defeats the most humiliating. 

It is this which accepts delays and defeats aud all man¬ 
ner of errors as a gracious discipline, intended to har- 

perseverance and render us only the.. 


any pe.sons among us of ordinary intelligence who 
not yet perceive that this bloody struggle, with all the 
misery it involves, is the direct and inevitable conse¬ 
quence of that monstrous and deeply-seated wrong. 
But such persons there are, persons whom even the 
New York riot, with its horrible barbarities, has left 
unconvinced ; persons who could not be persuaded “ 
the truth, though Jackson and Clay aud Webster W( 
j§ rise from the dead to declare it; persons whose 
vs are so completely inverted that they insist that 
not the thieves who disturb the public peace, but 
t ie people who first raise the hue and cry against 
them. Still, although such there are, the main current 
runs in the right direction, onward. The chains of 
prejudice and error are loosening and dropping off all 
around us, and we are constantly meeting with those 
who rejoice m their newly found deliverance. 

Let us be thankful, then, for the spirit which has 
come to us through our free institutions. It is a thing 
to be thankful for, t or it is no acquisition of ours, but 
the pure gift of Heaven. Without our will, almost 
against our will, by the force of our happy aud free¬ 
dom-favoring circumstances, it has been breathed into 
us until it has become a governing principle of t 
Northern mind. And, moreover, to the tree bent, 
the genius for freedom, ingrained, naturalized into t 
Northern character we owe our safety, thus far to this, 
the grace ol God, and to tins unaided and alone. 


earnest. It is this which has organized fhe humanity 
of the North, initiated the women into one vast sister¬ 
hood of Mercy, and sent a host of men and women to 
surround the battle-field wilh all possible means and 
appliances to alleviate its sufferings. It is this, which, 
to so remarkable a degree, has saved the general mind 
from the vindictiveness which a civil war especially 
tends to kindle. It i 8 this which is steadily and rapidly 
gainmg one ot the grand triumphs of the time: the 
destruction of the barbarian prejudice of race, and the 
wific'hfhev mavT'? °‘. descent of a career in 

Utude and “now?, ° n >' ***** justice, but wit, gra- 
bas prompted tl.Ou^f ^ W"® "'['“t 11 

rush to the defence of , uf th ? u .f° d ? tu 

terness, not from auy irnnuWr ! y ’ 1,11,0 8 P lrlt 0 bU ’ 
to suffer and die in that sacredbeh*?f son . a * ill*will, but 
with a heroism which has never been And thousands, 
made the last most costly sacrifice of a8Sed ,’ lltlve 
life in its full bloom, with its tend 
brilliant hopes, upon the altar ot their ntti Ud , most 
Never was chapel or slirine so hung all round' 6 !f nd 
over with such precious votive offerings as the 7?“ a , U 
of our National liberty is now. Dearer than 'ey 
should our country be to her children, consecrated*^ 
she is by so much noble blood poured out for her sake 
Holier than ever should be her cause, aqd more earnest 
than ever our purpose to cleanse her royal robes of 


Westebn Soldiers against the Copperi-ieads.- 
Memphis, Aug. S, 1803.—It w ould amuse you to watch tl 
Western soldiers that are returning to their regiments. 
aSked one of them it he would not like to have staid lougJ 
tend he answered that he was “ houtesiek to get back to 3 
pegiment* Yw," said another, who had overheard hi J 
' your best friends are there.” “ You’re right there,” he 
replied; and then tollowed such a torrent of invective 
curses, contempt and bitterest hatred against the Conner- 
heads, as would do eredit to an Abolition King Lear It 
vvas refreshing to me to travel from Iudlanapolis to Mem¬ 
phis, tit company with returning soldiers, and not hear 
siugle curse lor the Administration, the Secretary of Wa 
the niggers or the Abolitionists. In Washington one ca 
scarcely go into a bar-room, a hotel, or auy place where 
officers congregate, without hearing more or less of this 
unmanly, ungenerous censoriousttess, nottoeaiiit cowardly 
croaking. I believe John A. Logan is the exponent—the 
representative man—of this army. His creed consists of a 
single idea—1»support the Administration. Nothing more, 
utve all your energies, time, talents, property and influence 
to tne support of the measures adopted by the government. 

chan «® them. There is no time .to discuss 
talk- , tb ? next Presidency 
ot itself. It is our business to support and 
encourage the present Administration. Its members, stand¬ 
ing at the head sources of information, must necessarily be 
bettor judges what to do than we are. By energetic and 
implicit obedience we may accomplish much; "by i u ) {e . 
warmness, and discussion, and temporizing, nothing. The 
rebellion must be crushed, and there is only one way in 
which it can be done, while there are forty ways in which 
may not be done. These sentiments coining from John 
. Logan, a life-long Democrat of the hardest shell, aud 
le who, from the scanty reference be makes to the negro 
lestion, would seem, at least, to be unsettled in his mind 
i to it,are producing marked influence in Southern Illinois 
and everywhere they are read.— Cor. N. Y. Times. 


The Scarred Back”— a photograph of a New 
Orleans slave whose back was whipped into ridges by his 
dudEngland, us an argument 

„ ....... ,.-1 will find hard to answer. 

..other side of tbc sea, who upholds the rebel¬ 
lion ou this side, may profitably look at this picture, and, 
remembering Mr. tsiephens’s declaration that the corner¬ 
stone of the Confederacy is laid upon the body of the slave, 
may ask himself the question, Whether, since England paid 
-1120,000,000 to keep her lowliest children free from such 
wounds, it is well-graced in Englishmen now to forget the 
noblest act in their history aud to join hands with the lash- 
mim! lQ 1 Vm erica for despoiling the image of God m his four , 
Wdflon children in bonds l-Mependent, | 


business. The capture of Charleston eigh teen months 
ago would have done much to cut off the supplies of 
the rebellion and given more prestige to our arms 
than that of Richmond itself, on which they have 
been thrown away. And it would have left enough 
of our navy free to prevent the shameful losses and 
dishonor worse than they wrought by the Anglo 
Rebel pirate ships. _ But better lale than never. 

Though Charleston has not,’until now, been the 
object of direct and determined attack, she has felt 
her full share of the evils which have followed 
the train of the rebellion. Many of her most wealthy 
inhabitants have been reduced to absolute poverty 
through our occupation of the Sea Islands, and all 
property-holders must have had ruinous losses in 
consequence of the derangement of allUe established 
investments. She has been brought low from her 
pride of place, and has reaped only poverty and 
sorrow from what. she expected would bring her 
power and, wealth such as she had never possessed. 
South Carolina and Massachusetts, Charleston and 
Boston, have often been contrasted or compared as 
tbe two communities which incarnated the two op¬ 
posite ideas of free and slave labor. The results 
of theitwo years of this war are instructive lessons ! 
the vitality of these principles in their opera- 
on the condition of the communities inspired I 
by them. South Carolina has more slaves than 
white citizens, which gives her every advantage 
the trial of the experiment whether of the two S’ 
terns is the most profitable for public wealth and 
strength. She has, or had, a soil infinitely remune¬ 
rative of labor, and which did once pour all but 
boundless wealth into her lag. Massachusetts, on 
the contrary, lying farther off. from fhe sun, with a 
soil which grants no blessings that are not wrestled 
for manfully, has no fortunate gifts of nature to ex¬ 
empt her from toil, and no unhappy race to be com¬ 
pelled to toil for her. Yet the contrast between the 
material prosperity of Boston and Massachusetts and 
her own was one of the keenest stimulants of the 
sectional hatred which led South Carolina into rebel¬ 
lion. More than five-and-twenty years ago, William 
C. Preston, one of her Senators and one of the first 
minds of the Palmetto State, after a visit to Massa¬ 
chusetts, told his fellow-citizens that they were dis¬ 
tanced in the race for wealth by a State which had 
literally nothing to export but "rocks and ice”! 
And he attributed it to the lack of energy which 
neglected public improvements and especially rail¬ 
ways ! They have introduced railways, such as they 
are, since then, but ithasnot given a railway velocity 
to population or to wealth. That quarter of a century 
has increased the population of Massachusetts by 


■U’ ' ! tiC 

_ j ovuuuicui m sue Catholic church—in 

issue of the 5th inst., publishes an address to the Cin¬ 
cinnati Repeal Association, on the subject of American 
Slavery, from the Repeal Association of Dublin, written 
by Daniel O’Connell, and adopted at a meeting of the 
last named Association, held in the Corn Exchange 
Rooms, Oct. 11th, 1813—almost 20 years ago. The Tele¬ 
graph, in introducing the address to its readers,.says 


near half a million, and her wealth i 


degree, while her Southern rival has scarcely main¬ 
tained the natural growth of population in agricul¬ 
tural countries, and her property would probably 
I have brought actually less under the hammer, even 
counting in her laborers as part of it, when the rebel¬ 
lion broke out, than when Mr. Preston made his I 
famous speech. 

■ And as it was in the days of peace, and such pros¬ 
perity as peace would promote, so it has been since 
the opening of the war. Massachusetts has sent her 
full contingent of men to the fieid, Boston has con-J 
tributed of her best blood to the cause of the country! 
[she has been ready aud willing to vote and pay her 
full proportion of the public burdens, and to add toS 
them as much more in voluntary contribution, and 
yet she was never in a state of higher apparent pros-J 
perity than now. There never was more building of 
houses and of ships, never was manufacturing indus¬ 
try and capital more remuneratively ernplt ’ 
trade is flourishing, in spite of the pirl 
British cupidity stimulates aud fosters ; p’ovt 
small in amount and crime so resti 
quantity. We do not wonder that the Richmond 
Enquirer calls for the- destruction of Boston by the 
new iron-clads England is furnishing the rebels with, 
as a sacrifice equally profitable and grateful. What 
we have said of Boston and Massachusetts is .equally 
true of this State and of all the free States. Rail¬ 
ways were never more productive, and the impulse 
which the closing^tf the Mississippi has given to 
those artificial channels of communication has gone 
far towards making its acquisition comparatively 
insignificant. The only exception that seems likely 
to occur is in the case of those Western border 
States which insanely drove away the black labor 
which pressed forward to fill the vacuum caused by 
the depletion of the population by the war, and 
which are now mourning over the grain which is rot¬ 
ting in the field instead of turning into gold in their 
garners. We have selected Massachusetts because 
of her lack of the natural advantages of her younger 
sisters, and because of the comparison of contrast 
between her and Carolina, who has always been 
selected as the type of Southern ideas. What is the 
reason of the difference between these two states of j 
society—one so prosperous and the other depressed 
to the lowest degree of material humiliation ? The 
last quarter of a century has not passed without 
teaching the North, if it has not the South, that the 
difference lies in the difference of the principle which 
underlies the two systems of labor prevailing, in the 
two regions—the one livmg, plastic, expansive, the 
other paralytic, dull-witted and circumscribed. 

The blame of the present state of things has been 
variously attributed, according to the moral proclivi¬ 
ties ot the speculators, to the spirit represented by 
Charleston and to that incarnated by Boston. We 
believe that both may claim nearly an equal share 
in the glory or the shame of the present time. The J 
war of ideas began in Boston, its complement of 
outward lorce was furnished by Charleston. Taking 
two cities as exponents of the t 3 

Slavery and Freedom, they hs - 
tered face to face in this conflict. f j 


The document has been concealed for twenty years by 
a well-known Democrat, to whom we are indebted for 
it,” This is true, doubtless, of the particular copy of the 
address to which The Telegraph refers; but it is due 
history to say that the address itself was published 
length in this journal on the 30th of November, 1843. 
It also appeared, we have no doubt, in The Liberator of 
about tbe same date, though we have not a file of that 
paper at hand to verify our impression. The Aboli¬ 
tionists at that time, we well remember, did. all that 
they co-old to bring this address to the notice of their 
Irish ieHow-eitizens; but of all the Catholic journals in 
this country, we believe there was not one that pub¬ 
lished it, while the political papers that were most iu 
favor among the Irish not only refused to print this 
and other similar documents, but teemed with thfe 
grossest abuse, not only of American Abolitionists, but 
of O’Connell himself! 

The circumstances which led to the preparation of 
the address by Mr. O’Connell were these : The people 
of Ireland were engaged, under Mr. O’Connell’s leader¬ 
ship, in a grand effort to sever the political connection 
between that country and England, and to make Ire¬ 
land an independent nation ; and the Irish population 
of this country, sympathizing with their friends at 
home, expressed their sympathy by public meetings, 
resolutions, addresses, correspondence, and the contri¬ 
bution of funds. Indeed the excitement on this side of | 
the water was scarcely less intense than that in Great 
Britain. The demagogues who ruled the Democratic 
party saw in. these circumstances an opportunity to 
strengthen their hold on our Irish voters, and at the 
same time to indulge their chronic hatred of “ anti¬ 
slavery England.” These demagogues put themselves j 
forward everywhere as-the champions o%“ Repeal,’ 
lifting up their voices in denunciation and scorn of 
England, as the friend of the negro and the oppressor 
of Ireland. In Ireland the Repealers were all pro¬ 
fessed Abolitionists, but their political sympathizers 
the United States were the special friends and cham¬ 
pions of slavery. The Repeal Association of Cinoin- 
narti, of which a noted Democratic politician of that 
day, D. T. Disney, was President, in transmitting a do¬ 
nation to aid the Repeal agitation in Ireland, entered 
upon “a labored apology for slavery in the negro 
This excited the indignation of O’Connell and 
his associates, and the result was the preparation and 
adoption of the address above alluded to. 

The Dublin News-Letter, in its account of the meeting' 
specially convened at the Corn Exchange Rooms to re¬ 
ceive the report of the address, said: 

“ Mr. O’Connell rose to bring forward one of the sub¬ 
jects for which (according to the advertisement) the 
meeting was convened. He Said that some time back, 
a remittance was received by the Association from 
Ohio, enclosing which was a letter that contained a 
labored apology for slavery in tbe negro States. When 
it was read, he (Mr. O’Connell) said he considered the 
document as an offence against the Association ; and, 
a yet greater I what made it worse, the writers admitted they had no 
1 interest, personally, in slavery themselves, it being pro¬ 
hibited in their district. “It was disgusting to think that 
Irishmen, without any motive, could Be advocates of 
slavery, and his strong feelings of horror were consid¬ 
erably heightened by the account Lord Morpeth (the 
best Englishman that ever visited Ireland) gave of them, 
when he was obliged to say at an anti-slavery meeting, 
tbat the worst enemies of the people of color in Ame¬ 
rica were the Irish (loud cries of “ Shame ”). It was 
very affecting to hear such an account from such un¬ 
doubted authority, and it was therefore necessary for 
Irishmen to separate Ireland from slavery as wide as 
the poles (hear). In that opinion he. (Mr. O’Connell) 
prepared the following address, which he trusted would 
receive the unanimous approbation of the meeting.” 

The address is marked by the argumentative force 
and the almost unrivalled eloquence of its author, 
stung the pro-slavery demagogues of Cincinnati to 
quick, and we do not wonder that they did all in their 
power to conceal it from their blinded and deluded fol¬ 
lowers. The Catholic Telegraph has acted wisely in 
printing it, and we hope that thousands of our Irish 
fellow-citizens, who never saw it before, may be 
vinced by it of the wickedness of supporting slavery, 
and led to enrol themselves among the friends of 
versal and impartial liberty. 


Io the Kdilor of Tke National Anti-Slavery Standard. 

Being a subscriber and an interested reader of the 
New York Evening Post, I noticed with interest an 
article in a recent number of that paper, entitled the 
“ Decay of the Church of England.” The decay of a 
Church established by law, and supported in magnifi¬ 
cence by state funds, is indeed a phenomenon which no 
oilier century but this could produce. The facts cited 
in proof of it are very startling, yet very cheering, to 
all thoughtful men, who concern themselves for the 
welfare of the human family; startling, because the 
long and death-like slumber of generations is disturbed ; 
cheering, because it proves that the English intellect 
has become weary of the trammels which the Church 
has imposed on it and is determined to be free. 

When Madame Roland, on her way to the guillotine, 
passed by the statue of Liberty, she exclaimed, Oh 
Liberty! what crimes have been perpetrated in thy 
name! In like manner, every reflecting reader of his¬ 
tory has apostrophized Religion, saying, Oh Religion, 
what crimes have been committed in thy name!— 
crimes against the human conscience, crimes against 
the human intellect, and crimes against God, who de¬ 
signed both to be free. As Liberty never was t 
but only tbe innocent occasion of bloodshed, 
Religion, daughter of Heaven, never imbrued her hands 
in the blood Of human beings, but only has been used 
a pretext for this wicked purpose. Religion is one 
thing. The various sects that profess that religion and 
call themselves respectively «the Church are another.] 
and a very different +*■’ g. The term Democracy 
the United Stp- u idea which is both truth- 

party organization which 
illandigham and the Woods 
> loathsome to all right- 
«ame marked difference 
, ... and ChurchianUy. The former 
nrigin and its tendency : tbe latter is of 
.,ri‘i—earthy, sensual, devilish, the prolific parent 
of unreasonableness and persecution during every age 
of its existence. More than two hundred years 
Luther discovered in the Bible the great doctrine of 
the right of private judgment, which should long ago 
have completely, instead of only partially, emancipated 
the world. But Protestantism, headed even by Luther, 
such is the frailty of human nature, hy adopting Con 
fessions of Faith embracing hundreds, and even thou¬ 
sands, of points of faith, assent to each and all of which 
j is a sine qua non to membership in its sects, reimposed 
the same burdens on the conscience and intellect which 
j had been charged against the Church of Rome. In tbe 
Westminster Confession, which forms the standards of 
all the various Presbyterian sects in Europe and Ameri- 
i, there are upwards of»five thousand distinct points 
of faith. Some of these sects are separated from 
each other by only two or three points, and the two 
largest in the United States have identically, the sam: 

I Confession, word for word. Count also the trammels ] 
imposed by the Church of England on all who would 
| ihe bread of her priesthood, and see hoic iron they 
I are, and can you wonder that the intellect of the nine- 
fteenth century, especially the educated intellect of her 
Universities, would strive to throw them off? 

I therefore rejoice to see, in what others mourn over 
as the Decay of the Church of England, the signs of 
I mental freedom on the part of those who have hitherto 
beeg slaves. Soame Jenny ns, in his admirable treatise 
Son the Internal Evidences of Christianity, says, what 
f indeed the New Testament itself abundantly confirms, 

| that originally -there was but one test question put to 
(those who had been converted from heathenism o 
[Judaism—“Dost thou believe in the Son of God?§| 
‘Had this policy been continued hy the organization 
called “ the Church,” there Would have b en no secta¬ 
rianism and no bloody persecution for opinion’s sake, 
[which make up so large a part of the history of the 
world. Soame Jennyns contends, and so do I, that the 
[internal evidence of the truth of Christianity is far 
stronger than the external. Despite all that Bishop 
Colenso and the authors of the “Essays and Reviews” 
have written, there is in the book called the Bible that, 
which, on a perusal of its pages, appeals to the soul of 
the reader and meets with a response. He who made 
the human mind has adapted it to the appreciation of 
truth, and the heart of every sincere man pants after 
it as the hart panteth after the^water brooks. Stip- 
pose we admit wliat Bishop Colenso alleges, may not 
the human soul, on the principle of elective affinity, 
[choose the truth, distinguishing, as Paul did in hisl 
Epistles, between things spoken by permission and 
things spoken by commandment? Any organization of 
human beings, therefore, which arrogates all wisdom 
to itself and imposes a creed of hundreds of points 
the intellect of other human beings, and persecutes and 
denies fellowship to them because they cannot receive 
'all the dogmas as divine, is a despotism which has 
right to exist in the world. Every good man who loves 
his God supremely and his fellow-beings equally, should 
rejoice when the Spirit of the Age, which is the Spirit j 
of God, undermines snch organizations and brings them 
the dust. They are an offence and a stone of stum¬ 
bling to giants as well as to the weak. 

But the object of this letter was to suggest whether “ the 


effusion of blood, yet refusing to do so. H 0 w 
a man escape the logical inference from the facts r 
Dr. Junkin, that the Presbyterian Church is responsflu 
before Gud and man for every drop of blood i 8 
been shed in this rebellion ! Who does not know tli 
not only this branch of “ the Church,” but all the re!! 
of the large denominations, taught the doctrine tha 
slavery, which how has its bloody hands at the thro t 
of the government, was a Bible institution, and that 
slaveholders were good aud consistent Christians? 
And if Jefferson Davis and his coadjutors are endea 
voring to build up a patriarchal form of government o 
slavery as a Divine institution, what are they*doing b u " 
-carrying out the teachings which the whole country 
has received from the pulpit during the last twenty, 
five years?’ This terrible rebellion, so disgraceful to 
.the age, and so perilous to the existence of the nation 
is not a miracle of villany produced by the wand of 
Jeff. Davis and Alexander Stephens. It is sa natural 
a growth as that of a forest tree. With such teachings, 
as “ the Church ” has given the people, by actual 
ineulcation of heretical doctrine on the subject of 
human rights, and by criminal silence when the truth 
should have been spoken, the rebellion was a natural 
and inevitable event. 

What is the inference to he drawn from these truths 0 
Why, that the ecclesiastical Organizations which have 
brought on the present rebellion, like broken banksi 
| should go into a state of dissolution, and make way for 
a better type of practical Christianity. If they still ■ 
persist, without the least sign o£ repentance for past, 
delinquency, in claiming to be the Churches of Jesus 
0hri8t, thousands of men, with the Bihle in their hands, 
and nothing between them and their God, will take the 
[private road to Heaven instead of identifying them¬ 
selves with an organization which in its influence 
is anti-Christian. For, while in all these organizations 
there are persons who are good and true, it is in defi¬ 
ance of the tendency of the organization to corrupt and 
hinder Christian development. * Cephas. 

PARTS OF TWO PRIVATE LETTERS. 

From two private letters, received within a few days 
from tbat devoted friend of the anti-slavery cause, L. 

I Maria Child, we venture to copy two or three pas- 
[ sages, which our readers will all be more than glad to 

mbs. kemble’s journal. 

It is long since I have read anything with so much 
interest as Mrs. Kemble’s Journal on a Georgia planta¬ 
tion. Mrs. Sedgwiek told me about it, years ago. and 
| wishe d to have it inserted in The 'Anti-Slavery Stan- 
which I then edited ; but this was prevented bv 
| the peculiar state of Mrs. Kemble’s domestic affairs. 

I was disappointed at the time, but I am very glad it 
did not appear then ; for it will do a hundred-fold more 
good now. It came out in the very nick of time. I 
think it will prove one of the most powerful of the 
| age ncies now at work for the overthrow of slavery. 

I saw Mrs. Kemble personate various characters 
^^hakspeare, at a time when Bostonians were crazy „ 

| about her, and everybody called her by the pet name ' 
of Fanny Kemble. In later years, I heard her readings 
several times. Always, I recognized in her a woman 
of remarkable genius, and always I derived great in¬ 
tellectual pleasure from her performances. But I 
never fairly did homage to her untilnow. For a woman 
I of her transcendent powers, accustomed to ease, ele¬ 
gance, and the excitement of perpetual adulation, to 
[sympathize with those poor loathsome slaves as she 
did, and persist in rendering them such personal ser- 
in her power, indicates great nobility of 
| soul. Then she saw through all the apologies for 
slavery with such clear, practical good sense! Only 
once her good sense failed her, I think ; when she 
[ states that she had not been an Abolitionist, because 
sbe thought “the emancipation of the slaves was ex¬ 
clusively the business and duty of the owners.” This 
a Ter y general fallacy, as we Abolitionists well 
[know. Yet people who urged that plea would have 
[deemed it very absurd to say that no efforts ought to 
Ibe made against theft and murder, because it was ex¬ 
clusively the business of-thieves and murderers to de- 
Icide when and how their vocation should cease. It 
[ seemed very harsh aud unjust to call such elegant men 
as the Southerners by such names ; but if we had been 
their slavey, how should we have deemed it ? Have 
they not in this rebellion fully earned the titles we ha - 
|stowed upon them ?” - 

“the new gospel of peace.” 

I “ Who wrote ‘ The Ne w Gospel of Peace, according to 
St. Benjamin ’ ? * A copy was sent to me by some un¬ 
known hand, and it amused me much. It is very 
cleverly done, much more so than the imitations <■ f 
Chronicles generally are. Wit goes dimpling abo- 
| the quietest and pleasantest fashion. In what a !“ 
attitude it presents those who are contendinr ma T y 
right of Southern brethren ‘ to eat their b ” . , 

sweat of another’s face.’” -read in the 


THE NEW YORK MOT 
Knowing, as we do, that the y 
tentiaries of Europe are cotfr - 


ork-houses and peni- 
mually emptying them- 
reason to wonder 


Church ” in the United States is not passing through the °* depravity that may be manifested by 

same fierv ordeal that now blazes M the ttle labWe ot aucU a pl» ee as lil«- v„„i, _ 


COL. ROBERT G. SHAW. 

How did lib die?” we asked. His comrades turned 
away, 

With trembling lips that scarce the mournful words could 
say: 

“ Wo cauuci tell, we know but that he led us on, 

And, mid the smoke and flame, # feU on the rampart wc 
How did he die ? ” His tntg^ with sudden energy, 
Answered from low cot beds: “ We only seem to see, 

In waking and iiAlreams, his bright form on the wall, 
ad hear in every wind his well-kuow'u rallying call.” 


We laid him ’neath the earth, his soldiers by his side.” 

And none can ever know if parting word or prayer 
Breathed from his dying lips upon that smoke-filled air. 

We know but how he lived-that youug and gallant form. 
Breasting, with dauntless brow, the battle’s fiercest storm" 
And shouting to his men the “ Onward,” which shall be’ 
Henceforth to them the voice of beckoning victory. 

Over the conquered heap of citadel and town 

His troops shall yet rush ou, bearing oppression down. 

And when their deeds are praised, point to a low grave 


Saying, “ We end their work—our Colonel and his 
On the fair Saxon brow, upon, the snnny hair 
The South sand lietli warm, and those'his rest who share 
Are fitting body-guard, none nobler could we crave 
To glorify the spot aud share the hero’s grave. ’ 

E.. Murray. 

Slave-Catching in WASHraGTON.-The Washington 
correspondent of The Tribune, in a dispatch dated on 
onday last, says: “ It is a disgraceful fact that alleged 
fugitive slaves, under the administration of the notorious 
pro-slavery functionary, Commissioner Cox, 


rested daily, without any process of law, and taken 
back to Maryland. Last week, JackHall waskidnapped 
by Geo. W. Duvall, taken out of the city, given 10.0, 
lashes, aud confined in Upper Marlboro jail, Prince 
George County, Md., where he now remain's. The 
whole proceeding was known to Cox, but no effort was 

made to stop it.” It does seem unaccountable to us I ■ • , -™«v LO r«t a 

that the President can tolerate such villany as this at “ 1 “ lsters > Coders in this bloody, diabolical rebellion 
the Capital. gotten «P hi the serviee of treason! Presbyterian 

I ^fosters, able to stem the tide of revolt and 3 


same fiery ordeal that now blazes round the Chureh of 
England. By the expression “ the Chureh ” I do not mean 
I any particular denomination of professing Christians,I 
but the aggregate—the larger organizations which have 
national, limits and fill so large a space in the public 
| eye. Is there not a conviction growing deeper and 
deeper in the minds of Christians and patri ots, that like | 
(salt that has lost its savor, “ the Church, 

[phraseology employed by Jesus Christ, 
anti-septic and prophylactic influence upon society ig 
concerned, is ‘“good for nothing”? Is there not an 
intense longing in the truly religious hearts of the peo¬ 
ple for a type of Christianity, which shall not enslave 
the intellect, but shall concern itself, like the great J 
I Founder himself, in doing good? Among thousands of 
| refle cting men who still adhere to “ the Church,” and 
afraid of cutting their connection with it, there is I 
[a growing belief that all the blood which has been shed 1 
the present rebellion lies at the door of the Chureh 
■d cries to Heaven for vengeance. The Rev. Albert I 
Barnes, of Philadelphia, some years ago, deliberately 
published to the world the sentiment, that there was no 
evil existing in society that a united testimony-hearing 
Church could not put down and extirpate, and that anv 
such evil could bid defiance to all its enemies if the 
Church took it under her protection. ^This is unques i 
tionably a Bible truth, for the prophet Jeremiah in 
reproving the false teachers of his day who Comoro- 
nnsed the truth and hid it from the people, says : “ But 
if they had stood in my counsel, and had caused mv 
people to hear my words, then they should have turned 
them from them evil way, and from the evil of their 
doings. - ' And Malachi, after a terrible denunciation of 
the priesthood for their neglect and refusal to apply 
the law to existing abuses, says : “ Therefore have I 
also made you contemptible and base before all the 
people, according as ye have not kept my ways, but 
have been partial in the law.” 

Have you seen a book lately, given to the public, 
entitled “Political Fallacies which have brought on 
this Civil War,” by the Rev. Dr. Geo. Junkin, a conspic¬ 
uous Minister of the Old School Presbyterian Church 
in the. United States? This gentleman, although by 
birth a Western Pennsylvanian, was recently President 
of Washington College, Virginia, whence he^drivl 
by the rebel students and professors because he would 
not turn traitor to his country at the breaking out of 
the rebellion. By the intermarriage of the members of 
his family with Southern men and slaveholders, and by 
former elabcrate defences of slavery, he was identified 
with the South, and is well qualified to speak as he 
does in his book. Ou the 189 th page sneakim? nfl 
Southern Presbyterians, he says: “For, first, ft h 
notorious that they held the controlling power in their 
hands. I could name half a dozen of Presbyterian 
“w, Wh ° c ° uld have arrested the secession if| 
theji had seen fit. Notoriously, the Presbyterian 
ministers of the South were the leading spirits of, 
*t-?_ re e ' 0n ’ ^ cou hl not have been started without 
That stupendous victory ( alluding satirically 
capture of Port Sumter ) could never havfe been 
achieved but for the encouraging shouts of Rev 
James H. Thornwell, D.D., and Rev. Benjamia Palmer, 

Now, what a terrible admission is here! What an 
acknowledgment of the justice of the charge made 
against this Church in common with others, that it was 
IffiHSSSSl ,.^esbyteria a 

gotten 


i-t of common sewer for tbe 


New York, which is a 


prised at the degree of wanton 
But the l C , CrU ? ‘ Cy exMbited ^‘he recent rioters, 
recaesslnfi] are guilty than the 

rcc^tess andggnoraut mob.” 

THE PRISONERS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 54tH. 

Peal ang ’ aish of soul ab0 “t the fate of those of 
t e oith regiment who were taken prisoners. I feel as 
if I wanted to stir heaven and earth to get them out ■■ 
not seem^fn ^ by the President does 

sent back IbhT”*- en ° Ugh t0 eQsure ‘heir being 
L*hi ! , b pi ' 1S ° nera of rank and influence 

j °“ gllt to work in chains, as hostages for them. It will 
I -° llttle use to Pfit the common soldiers of the rebel 
aimy to hard labor; for the haughty slaveholders 
nave no more respect or pity for them than they have 
for slaves; they would not care how long the ‘low 
wtotes were kept to work in our trenches or our 
prisons.” 

THE DEATH Of COL. SHAW. 

“In common with all who have any feeling I have 
suffered much in the course of this war; but nothing 
has caused me so severe a pang as the death of the 
noble-hearted and brave youog CoL Shaw, and the fate 
of a portion of his regiment. The conduct of the rebels 
with regard to his burial was characteristic, and alto¬ 
gether worthy of their slaveholding education. «His 
father wrote to me of it thus ‘ Our darling son our 
hero, has received at the handfW the rebels the most 
fitting burial possible. They buried him with his 
brave, devoted followers, who fell dead over him and 
around him. The poor benighted wretches thought 
they were heaping indignities on his dead body, but 
he act r ecoiis 0 n themselves, and proves them abso¬ 
lutely incapable of appreciating noble qualities. They 
bought to give an additional pang to the bruised 
hearts of his friends; but we would not have him 
bailed elsewhere, if we could. If a Wlsh of ours wouM 
do it, we would not have his body taken away from 
those who loved him so devotedly, with whom and for 
wnom he gave up his life.’ 

' Now knot that sublime? History has recorded 
tew things more grand than the self-sacrifice of that 
young hero, and the elevation of soul with which his 
parents have consented thereto. I was glad Geu. Sax¬ 
ton proposed to the freedmen to erect a monument to 
Lol. bhaw, but the colored soldiers who ieU ought to 
have a monumeiit also.” 

* New York: Sinclair Tousey, 121 Nassau Ht.-Ed. 
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, d ,. egs ed by O’Connell to the Cincinnati of 
a ‘ . u jn 18-13, contains the following pas- da . 
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Secretary Seward, accompanied by Lord Lyons, the artillery 
British Minister, and Spanish Minister, with five other detacher 
members of the corps diplomatique, left Washington oc and Nor 
Friday evening, 14th iust., for an excursion to the lakes Sniekjr’ 
latl of the North. The party arrived in this city on Satur- off to th( 
a8 ‘ day morning about 7 o’clock. After breakfasting, etc.. an d ami 
at the Astor House, they left by a special train at 10 tluit tbe 
L P g mm. for Secretary Seward’s residence at Auburn, gfan/ b 
flic wbere they remained over Sunday. going’ on 


A deserter from the rebel army fiami 
arrived in Washington. He came dowi 
wav of Staunton, Harrisburg and Stras 
but the troops on bis way. Imboden wf 
He had two brigades of cavalry and ti 
artillery. Tbe fight Snickersville, 
detached portions of different regime 


led Marks lately poured forth s 
n the valley by and Christ for 


cceeded in getting their m 


; chef d'muvre of tbe i 
, some 3,000 black li| 
t melted even the Ne 


rth some five or six anthems of praise to God for the first time seemed to bn a little down-hearted, j purs 
t for bis gifts to men. These over, in which and after pausing for a moment turned towards the note 
e admirable fugue singing, and some voices door, and as he passed out said, Well. I’ll get another on fi 
impressarios would give much to have, the if I can, for I’m bound to send a substitute." And sure cotto 

3 us the Marseillaise in a style that would have enough, in about an lion? in he came, bringing with The 
ich audience beside itself. Then followed the him one who is now at camp, proudly doing bis duty, wire 


nia, who was a slave in anothei* 
•r owner into that of Ohio. She 
entitled to her freedom, if she 
tssert it for her. She did find 
t God of Heaven bless them ! 


LETTER FROM A SOLDIER IN TENNER. 


yen bless them ! I have been here for over two months, and during 
e. Yousneer at that time have learned some of the sad effeets of ex- 
name'Yt seems em P tin S tl,is State from the proclamation of January 
110:1 C i D “npHy a"thorough Irish name, and he’ lst ‘ Love for human slavery is far more prominent 
ilsfl- un.utpp^ tha( . lie (ook j,is revenge by the here titan love for the Union. The “ nigger ” in slavery 
S; ® Uy . not uponLavinia or her protector, is the idol of this people, while the negro, as a free man, 
Jlere « ot in UP ° n b ® r unoff ‘ !nd ‘ is a human devil. It would astonish you and your free- 

l * 0 tnces n of tbecase thus briefly alluded to reade *’ «"**>«* bere and see the 

. cu nistances , practical workings of the infernal system. This County 

nefi are more particularly stated by a writer (Suumer) ia the boast of rebels , as Liu S been theban 

•^u’^Segirl, was brought to Cincinnati ™ ° f 


off to tbe mountains. The impression in the rebel army mounted to heaven jusl 
and among the citizens of the Shenandoah Valley is fading away, 
that the South must soon succumb and that the war is CTmnr . 

nearly over. Marks saw about 100 soldiers—Geor- . 

gians. North Carolinians, Alabamians and Texans— Correspond 

going on their way home, having openly deserted. The 

Blue Ridge Mountains are alive with stragglers and There was to have b 
deserters, who have their arms with them. So numer- tie, it is to be hoped, 
on : . are they that in travelling along the mountain side annals of this famous 
they have actually made paths. The Provost guards evident that there was 
stationed along the route are afraid to interfere with from the fact that a lai 
them on account of their numbers, save when tra- diers were paraded or 


Iso iherp ft-'™ Ia ’ n e, foe halt and the blind 
animated by the samf’fl asseni !' la? j ? ' an, ‘ al1 
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’s Cherrt Pectoral— the world’.- „„„ , Z. 
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THE NEGROES OMW Vicksburg. has been our lot to record during this war. The boat 

Correspondence of The Tnbnoe. landed at a place called Compromise, in Tennessee, near 

Vicksburg, Aug. 7. the dividing line between that State and Kentucky, 

There was to have been seen yesterday the last bat- where the particulars of the awful affair were learned 

3, it is to be hoped, whose history is to adorn the from the neighbors. On Tuesday last, the 4th inst., 

inals of this famous city. At an early hour it was eighteen njgro soldiers, fully armed, ha ving come from Ql-'KKR 

■Ident that there was to be a movement of some kind, the camp on Island No. 10, went to the bouse of Mr. ^ a J? 3 'I"*' 

om the fact that a large number of ebony-faced sol- Frank Beckham, on the river, immediately at Com- “nfedfort 


All kinds of merchand 
■here is great suffer 
Mark’s left Lee’s ar 


jrs were paraded on Washington street, armed and prom 
nipped in a manner that indicated work. As early Ins oi 
7 o’clock the column was putin motion and marched four 
the levee. They had no further to go to find the Kate, 
emy. Skillful dispositions were at once made of the first 


mil murdered him, aged 40 years : Commission. 


nr.—The New Bedford Mercury 
iends’ meeting in that city on the 
i day, the sura of $285 was contri- 
raueh of the United States Sanitary 




between Orange Court-House and the Rapidan. Ewell's troops by the Captain of Engineers who had them in them, marched them to the edge of the bank of the river, 
corps was at Gordonsville. The rebel Loss in the fight charge, and the gallant right began the onslaught. s lot and stabbed them, and threw their bodies into 
at Brandy Station was very severe. They acknowledged Swiftly plied picks and delving shovels soon made the water. They then threw little Dick into the river, 
a defeat. palpable inroads upon the enemy, and weeds, broken tied the two yongest girls together and threw them'in, 

carts, mounds of earth and filth of all kinds disap- then forced the eldest girl and beat her over the head 


The Army and the Negroes. 


i 


■! be nf ^*1843, by her owner, D*°P. Scatoan) U is but little better >' et ‘ Men take a " oath and gw 
•'^'•^Conncll infers from his name, an Irishman. bonci to sopport the government—Dot because they lc 


hails his coming as the harbinger of Preedoni.”- 
tiiat Seward?s Official Dispatch to Mr. Adams. 


_ . .. n. bond to support foe goYerttoaent—not because they love _ ___ 

S5 bright, intelligent mulatto child about ten the Union, but because they hope by such chicanery to Correspondence of The Tribnne. 

i* 0n ? h come back again /^She'told her“f‘the have 60me sembIance or show of claim t0 their ne « ro , N ™, 0*num, August 3 

« , 0 which she had been subjected, P ro P ert y> and to secure from the government pay for Major B. Rush Pluml^ of the Revenue Dep 

°l n would be obliged to suffer, and that, the necessaries of war taken from them. They are not fo rm «rly of the staff of Gei». 1< remont, has reci 

« t, -as l °’“"°" “»»<"»»<» i 

i t 8 mentations tliey parted the child to but because tbe T ar0 driven to make a show, in.order tor the fulfillment of this duty at thirty days. 

Ti'he North star and Liberty. ’and the poor to receive the protection of the military power. I think his management one of the sixty day regimi 

sSS “ rr ,h r* \ u r > -v - —~ - , was: asssa ^awsras 

h d x \ J h oS athe ^d that a rebel raid into this place would meet the cordial ana superintend the enrollment. The 
jjuuses and lan 8, w e ^?. ® a 8 ut approbation and hearty approval of nine-tenths of those sioned officers of the brigade will be white n 

„j warnings were burned into the heart of to be recognized as loyal men, so long as there is a ves- mande d by a son of Gen. Plumly, now Colont 


carts, mounds of earth and filth of all kinds disap- then forced the eldest girl and beat her over the head 

neared in the course of a few hours like smoke, with their muskets until she sank down. The bodies 

Where once the perambulator had to make a careful of old Maj. Beckham and the youngest child have been 
™ mfo cboice of Jlisi wa y- was BOW as smooth a walk as the recovered. Many of the passengers went to the house 

-Wm S. pavements of Broadway, and the numerous beneficiaries and saw them. Fortunatelytwoofthefamilyofchil- 

of the good work looked on and rejoiced. The victory dren were off at school, and the mother and one child, 
here was complete. four years old, were at Owensboro, Kentucky. All the 

Not so on the extreme left, however. Here the ene- rest were, murdered. 
mv. in the shape of a grove of overgrown gympson Twelve of the negroes were caught by our cavalry 
weeds, was found to he entrenched behind a formidable and are now confined at Island No. 10. Six are yet at 
1863. work which had formerly served a purpose for a huge large. The immediate motive for the deed was thought 


brew little Dick into the river, tolerated in a land of liberty and law, slavery^conkHherm 
Is together and threw them in, fore destroy both liberty and law." r 

'j’ ] anf l beat her over the head James Cusick, the alleged leader of the mob wbo 
1 she sank down. The bodies nearly killed Superintendent Kennedy, has been ar-ested 
d the youngest child have been T,ls testimony against him is very clear, vet Justice Steers 
3 passengers went to the house f ro ,,’, cd ., b l m 0lri y to find $2,000 bail. That looks rather 
rtely two of the family of c’nil- for foar sa ='> charges as robbery, riot, assault 

and the mother and one child, ? and a « em P t at nturder* of ah which the pri¬ 
ll wensboro, Kentucky. mi the rf' xt . 

, “• “‘eetjng °f the National Democratic Committee 
'S were caught by our cavalry nb Qf e fi «“ at b ‘r?for Kurmseof’ SI1’ on tb S 


:ie» :! " d “| c0 would be obliged to suffer, and that, 
fc J f: !® „1a to se e her again, she would sooner 
" ' • id foi" 1 have her come hack again. With 
o r d lamentations they parted, the child to 
fc“ ,rs , thu North star and Liberty, and the poor 
10 -.nine to wear out her weary, hopeless ex-j 
0 f the “hard maa’’ who gathered | 


New Orleans, August 9,1863. whicb had formerly served a purpose for a huge ^rge. The immediate motive for the deed was thought For the nomilmiofoTcmSfdat^SbF Presf^ ?° nv , e T ", tion 

nly. of the Revenue Department, 1 reb ® 1 ,P a ’ a ae J"i neighbor, the famous “ Wheatling to be tbe fact that Mrs. Beckham took up the river with President of the United States and for the S mnsideF» d H Vl0e f 
■)f Gei». Fremont, has received or- Deck.” A careful reeonuoissance was made, and the her a negro girl as nurse, whose mother bad run off. such other matters as may be’bron»ht 
•igade of colored volunteers for forces fell to with picks and spades, with the object of and was at Island No. 10. The negroes had before en- don. ° ore e ^ onv en- 


He estimates the time required demolishing the work. Whirling picks and shovels full deavored 


h a hot iron, and soon alter her arrival t ; ge 0 f jj 0pe left that slavery will he permitted to live, 6th Lt 
, e escaped from her master. She was , • u . 

n by the kind-hearted Mrs. E. Harwood, an y wherQ ’ afteo tbe close of this war ' . ^ankt 


irder for the fulfillment of this duty at thirty days. Under of dirt filledI the air, and the regular stream of men to 
hink his management one of the sixty day regiments was and from the river, and the numerous canteens ele- 
I recruited in sixty hours. Col. P. F. Maneosos has ten- vated in the face of -the sun, from which reeking faces 
J ered his services in the organization of the command, received refreshing draughts ofluke warm river water, 
rdiai ana w -il superintend the enrollpent. The commis- tola how fiercely the fight was raging. 

Jjose sioned officers of the brigade will be white men ; the But here the gallant assaultants were fated to meet 
, not non-commissioned may be colored. The negroes mav with inglorious defeat. Noon came, and night. The 
be either bond or free. The first regiment will be com- exhausted troops were withdrawn, and a large part of 
ves " manded by a son of Gen. Plumly, now Colonel of the the earthworks yet stands as an evidence of the ina- 


'*- te d around the city offering a large rew 
S a pretty, little mulatto girl,” and th< 
were soon on her track. Mr. Harwood’ 


reted. Handbills Feelmg a 


ard lor public mind oh this subject, I will, if you desire it, writi 
j bottle y QU an oecaslona l article, giving you my experience, 
s fierce I [We shall be, very glad to hear from our friend ai 
a pack I often as he can find time to set down the results of hii 
observations as a soldier.— Editor ,] 


6th Louisiana, a home-guard regiment. Lieut. Geo. H. bility of human effort to accomplish everything i 
Hanks, the able, energetic and efficient Superintendent day. 

of Contrabands, will wear the eagles of the second. The enlisting of negro troops meets with increas 

A rumor has obtained general circulation that a favor. Yesterday 900 were brought up from P 


tream of men to them off with arms. ’ 

ms canteens ele- Cairo, Friday, Aug. 7. 

ich reeking faces It appears from a statement made by the Cairo News, 
arm river water, of this morning, whose information came from Capt’ 
Phillips of the United States Navy, that the killing of 
re fated to meet Mr. Beckham and family, near Compromise Landing, 
and night. The should not be wholly placed upon the shoulders of the 
d a large part of colored men. The facts-seem to be that, while the 
lence of the ina- soldiers also had a hand in the bloody deed, two white 
everything in a men, one named Grayson, were sitting by, and urged 
on and prompted the negroes to their cowardly acts, 
with increasing Grayson has been captured, with twelve negroes and 


e offences with which these lovely feminine Britons were 
ar ik ed il here , w «re |0 eases of murder, 36 of manslaugli- 
r, 40 of hurglarv, ,7 of housebreaking, 35 of robbery with 
[Hence, 17 of bigamy. 

Thanksgiving Meeting on Mount Washington._A 

Iter from the Tip-Top House, Mount Washington, dated 


letter from the Tip-To 
August 6th, says: 

“ Mrs. Lincoln and 


as to be an Abolitionist in Cincinnati, 'was to _ 

tone's life in liis haud ; to be hated ami mobbed, ——————— 

j to W regarded by nine-tenths of the Community as Carlyle’s “ Iliad.”— -The following is the entire con- 
Tkw a “ a werTenritled a fo Ubert le E “d n to da ive tribution of Mr - Carl y le to the August number of Mac- ihe si 

'nine hand to many a poor fugitive from oppres- miilan s Magazine, a critique of which, from the London e^g ^ officers not unfrequently entered private made t0 tbis cit y> we heard him relate an iccidei 

and in ojany free and happy homes will ever be. Btar, will be found on the fourth page ; dwellings and abducted the occupants. Four hundred the campaign in southern Tennessee. Everyone ri 

' grateful remembranoe the names of Gamaliel lLIA , A ,neHcana) In Nock. men were thus collected in one evening, three-fourths lects the w ° nder and admiration excited by his r 

aBtssrtK 

psssfss 

SpSfS* 

laiffinally asked for a parley, and was admitted Ma ?’ 1863 ‘ _ *• O. ship-tohome-guard brigade havmg received orders j whose duty it became to give notice to ouiMforees 


early day. The report doubtless ardfce from the fol- ments now organizing at this place. They take the ished. 
lowing facts : Complaints have daily been made that in military discipline with a good heart, and are apt on 
the districts excepted by the President’s proclamation dri fi- Adjutant-General Thomas, it is understood, will \faior 

there were thousands of contrabands who were be- arrive in a few days, with a view to the more complete tl ” A 

coming demoralized and vagrants. On Wednesday last organization of the colored troops. Fifty more regi- j bout 


assigned to different regi- J taken. It is to be hoped that all may be properly pun- j to* 1 Esv. Di 


it was determined to test the truth of the statement, so ments, I learn, are to be brought out immediately. 18 ^ ° t j 10 • 

eagerness to ^Isp^e^'S^the nnfortuu^fos^r ’ the wai% During the last visit the lamented Gen. Mitchel a^iparion polfe^ fed m Louisian 

ihe police officers not unfrequently entered private made t0 tbls uit Y- we Imard him relate an incident of h M.VI fla n n ? e . f “ r - the nr S a “ lz 1 atI b n of c < 

dwellings and abducted the occupants. Four hundred the campaign in southern Tennessee. Every one reool- “ nf Yi. ‘ I " ” .“ ~ 

men were thus collected in one evening, three-fourths lects the wo , nder and admiration excited by his rapid a ;a k! 

of whom were found to be self-supporting. Nearly one m> n T lies * and firm hold of the long line of the Tennes- 
hundred voluntarily enrolled themselves, and the re- see river m northern Alabama. He was able to hold departure 
mainder were discharged. The necessity of a general this wltb blB 8 “ a 1 ; 0, ' ce ’ tbe General said, only by 
impressment of the colored population is not appreci- means of a most perfect spy-system, which kept him q. he cam 


MAJOR HALSTED. 

Major George B. Halsted, for a year or more attached 
the staff of General Augur in the Army of the Gulf, 
about to take comfhand of one of the negro regiments 


is about to take comfhand of one of the negro regiments 
recently raised in Louisiana. Major Halsted is a gen¬ 
tleman of fine capacity, and though entering the ser¬ 
vice as a Democrat, has for a long time warmly sup- 


side of tae> door o/fo”feom 'TKta flX Tvd 

and for a time formed the centre of a group of which a 
daguerreotypift took a picture. Mrs. Lincoln goes hence 
to the Profile House, where she will stop over Sunday.” 

The Monthly Anti-Slayery or “ John Brown Meet¬ 
ing ” at the Seminary Building, last Thursday evening, was 
quite well attended and interesting. Remarks were made 
by the President, Nathaniel Robbins, Rev. Mr. Munsell, 
Capt-Eikanah Nickerson,'Sidney and Obed Brooks, Dea. 
S. Underwood, Capt. Gilbert Smith and J. jV. Emery. 
These meetings have been kept up with a singular degree 
of regularity ever since the death of old John Brown, and 
the discussions, embracing nearly everything of National 
and social importance, have been carried on with a great 
degree of freedom and toleration. J7e believe that Har¬ 
wich is the only place in the State, perhaps in New Eng¬ 
land, where such meetings have been so regu.arly sus¬ 
tained, and we cannot doubt that they have had a consider- 


own ; I ated by the' coramanumg general, in tnis Dngade, at * ' 'V, V, movement 0 -- c i 0C T£ the men took the cars of the North Pennsvlva ™ leu > anu " e ca,,no f tlliU they nave I 

ervants least, there will be no conscripts. of the enemy opposite him. His spies were negroes, nia Railroad They reached Third and r]’ le ,nduc " ce «P°» th « P. nhbc sentiment in 

TSve By’ personal appeals to the negroes, Gen. Plumly s ^ d > b ? aa aleight o’clock, and took 4 foe Une oi march toPop *7%^ J ^ A 9 ,, 

raised five hundred men m four days. He is devoted a “ fon of great elnaffi^ of 1 deBCribe(1 lar street wharf, where the steam transports Cambria „ A Subject for a Sermon.— At 2 o’cle 


13th of *** baB b -» —^ d 


posite of every movement of rebel troops near tb 
He traversed this line of spies constantly, in 0 rdei 
make sure of the vigilance of his agents. 

The result was, that not a squadron of horse, m 


"re- an d Star of the South awaited their arrival. The ’ 
He gcene was witnessed by a vast concourse of people, ‘ 
thin who occupied every available point of view in the i 
ve «. vicinity, crowding foe docks, lumber piles, and other j 
°P- elevated positions all around the vicinity. A large 1 


t around the house calling 


calling sentenced to be imprisoned one 
’ But of S250. The punishment was 
of him, i aw allowed. The proof again; 


them, majority of these were colored peeple, many of whom, P9 c * fe l 
der to we learned, had come from distant plaees. ’ nf snr 

.Never was embarkation or departure conducted in a rray i 
> n b j more perfect order. There was a dignity in the de- gather 


year and to pay a fin» Thanking you for the publication of my letter of the b V he , r , ebels meanor of the black'men that elicited respect” Bt 

th J thP 6th inst ” revealin " d ”es, many secrets of d eep wl ^ u t the imi^diate»tchd. the regiment reached the dock three colored sol. 


she was at one time within a few feet of him, ] aw allowed. The proof against him w 

lid not ‘come.’ Finally, Lavima was dressed ■ T ,. . , * , 

i clothes, and taken out by the hack way, and lng ' Hl3 COTinse1 ’ however, has taken 

. She was afterwards sent to school to Oberlin, error, and the case ia to be reviewed ty 

arne a well educated and intelligent woman. Court. 

mob, disappointed in not obtaining their prey, , 

heir rage by attacking the house of Cornelius onrTirjpy 

. After they were dispersed, three barrels of 1 

fere gathered up in the front room of the house, - * - 

served by his friends with the intention of put Died, on the 6fo of August, of congesti 


e house, and if he found broke into and fired The Tribune office on the night of Correspondence of The Tribune. make sure of the vigilance of his agents. Never was embarkation or denarture 'onmlnoted in of sucb e a , ! . I,an co “’ d present no other spectacle than «n 

TO»nWiW.yo« 

S250 The onnishrneut was the seveveat that the 6th inst ” reveabn - as it does, many secrets of deep the regiment reached the dock three colored soldiers upon another crime, followed to the grave by a collection 

, ' Ilie punishment was the severest that the importance to the cause of Emancipation m our State, The man sister frequently visited headquarters ; ro de to the quay on the horses of the regimental of fellow-thieves, leaves behind him a sad record—UMa- 

w allowed. The proof against him was overwhelm- T now proceed, in accordance with my promise, to he saw mere orten nun wnom ne called his slave. He officers. The animals were hoisted on board by means delphia North American, 8th. 

g. His counsel, however, has taken out a'writ of give you an account of the 4 th Regiment of United threatened him with ven gu a "“’' b f a u sell e knew that of tackle. Half an hour afterwards foe soldiers came'. Insulting Negroes.—T he Newark (N. J.) Advertiser 

■ror and the case is to be reviewed by the Supreme stateB Colore d Troops now being enlisted and pre- 80 Jt.l ■ 'l 1 ‘v bU1 °^ ■ J , Te , de ; and th^dense crowd parted to let them pass. Never says: “ Ou Tuesday evening the quiet town of Orange was 

’ I P pared for the field by the gallant Col. Birney and his manded Ins leturn to slavery, which Gen. Mitchel of ^id. soldiers look better. Their equipments were in enlivened by the following incident: A New York mer- 

3urr - able staff, among whon* I note with pleasure Adjutant course reiusea. Altera white, as is well known, Mit- perfect order, every bit of metal about them ^listened chant was riding through Main street with his family and 

—-—-- - Marcellas Bailey, a son of the late Dr. Bailey of The chel was removed and a commander of a different char- f ro m industrious friction, and, despite the dust of the , a T ? olored dnvu . r ’ whe " f b,lll J of , tbe t0 '': a c " ed 0Ql:: 

— 

Died, on the Gih of August, of eoogestioiiof tbe brain. “ ““ “*»* p”SLW ItaM ***.»«* *“ S.“ f SXW^SSSfl&iE 


»uul in his body, nor brain in 
‘gracing his own native Emeri 
> ireedom, and a slaveholder 


loafers and blacklegs who prowl all Arc 
it to plunder, and in baseness abound 
wanting in zeal to obey his behest, 
i of her refuge with a mob to iuvest. 
rero tlieir efforts, by their arms or th 


i.orytj a t the residence of his father-in-law, Thomas Ham- o a Mondayeveninglast,thelOthins 
3 by 1 bleton, Euas B. Weaver, aged 32 years, Professor my ears that there was to he a p 
of Natural Science in the State Normal School at mental and garrisonflags by the col 
T> city to their comrades in arms at Ca 

ler a HillersviUe, Pa. y ond the northern boundary of the 

Our beloved friend, so early and suddenly removed to Druid Hill Park. The barracks 
from our midst, was a native of Lancaster Co., Pa, In whole regiment, and two stories in 
early life his thirst for knowledge and unusual progress needful appurtenances a^out-buih 
in study indicated the possession of talents of no ordi- coUBirney’s quarters are in the cen 


nary character. In 1855, he became a teacher in the this camp,'tlie*question was whether to remove the bar- n 7, t® the v 

Normal School at MillersviUe, which position he oeeu- racks or to cleanse .them. They are now as clean as a rebel regin 

pied until the lime of D.rfug ,1, fhi, to. *8«5j 

he was a close student, and as a teacher was known to t ^ g C0 i 0 red regiment does, and this, too, by the people them ; and 

the many hundred pupils who have been under his in- despised of copperheads aud rebels. 1 j 3 & as 

l struction, as well as to foe large circle of friends who About 6 o’clock, the regiment assembled for dress pa- “u™ 


mental and garrison flags by the colored people of our curse ot God up 
city to their comrades in arms at Camp Belger, just be- ness, 
yond tbe northern boundary of the town on the road valor of t 

to Druid Hill Park. The barracks are complete for a 
whole regiment, and two stories in height, with all foe f he Leavenw 

needful appurtenances and out-buildings. The parade- P. plva . let ", er “ 
ground in front is on a gentle slope to the westward. tb e Union forcei 
Col. Birney’s quarters are in the centre. When he took rol£ee Nation), 1 


unmoved to such a story of wrong and compensation in th 
it not seem as though we invoked foe s . that comprise hi 
in our cause by so atrocious a wicked- No wonder that 


parted a polish to his 
in his position in t 
his ten dollars a m 
compensation in the 


better. Their equipments were in enlivened 
:ry bit of metal about them glistened ® ha Pf " a ? 
friction, and, despite the dust of the , T ,“ rp “ 
dent that nearly every man had im- re t U rn of l 
his coarse brogans that told of pride merchant, 
u the government service—pride in drove bac 
i month, with no bounty, but finding demanded 


witnessed his labors, as faithful and devoted to his trust. 
His early death has left a blank that will not he filled. 
After the battle of Gettysburg, he, with others from the 


ge of freemen to dnuu 
soulless tyrant may re 
ta in bis ear, though a 


[vicinity of Lancaster, was early on the field, where (a the roads and streets, leading to Camp Belger were 

, o ' , - , , thronged with the colored population of both sexes and wm Dght is settieu . besides, tuey mase Deuei sowiers 

[friend writes) he labored constantly by day and all hurrying to the scene, not only on foot, but in in every respect than any troops I have ever had under 
night to relieve the suffering around him ; no one could every species of vehicles, many of which vied with my command.” 

he more assiduous in the good work, with no thought white men’s turnouts in every respect. the $50,000 movement. 

for himself.” The exposure there endured induced the At foe appointed Four, a committee of colored men from The Boston Commonwealth. 

fever that terminated his life. Although quite ill, so t£ck The movement to raise $50,<)00 in aid of recruiting 

great was his desire to relieve the suffering, that he.in- j n t h e form of a bundle. All at once a cord attached to fo p uol “ red 38 r* 688 ’ 

tended starting for York with further supplies on the it was pulled, and the flag slowly rolled out its folds and iy P ^y a S aome 0 f tbe subseriptimis. 116 ^ 

morning of the 30th July, but the morning found him Xiute of notYess'thf Tt 000 Wack fo”oate ” Inch totem Amos A. Lawrence, $1,000 ; J. M. Forbes, 1.000 ; Geo. 

unable to rise, and that day one week he was num- fo'S'c^Si haveW 

bered with the dead. His large and active brain caused before witnessed. It was just such a shout as only the Ward, 500, Wm. Endicott, James L. Little, 

him, even to the delirium of fever, to talk much on scien- impressible nature of the black man can pour forth b ! >b ’ 5 oo Daniel bfuny SOO W.’ F’ VVeld^Otfo 
tific subjects ; ho was conscious of the progress of the w* 11 : 11 hgarin^Umbs ^SRene^'restored Mr^Samuel John Bertram,’500 ; Henry Sayles, 300 ; Edward Whit- 

*“■« »< *• B. i“»«' * -k- •"* ot; IKS &S*5g mstSsrSriSl tetlfSSr • 

child, aged parents, sisters, and a large circle of rela- and graceful to his gestures, stepped forward and ad- ^o’ ^ p^ortog^SO ■ ? W Br'llcs 250 H L PfonS’ 
lations and friends, deeply to mourn his early death. wSS ^ 

Those who- knew him know how truly good he was. ^ *> Sullivan Warren, ’l00 ; George W. Bond! 100 ; Wright 

His sympathies were enlisted to every cause that au dh e made it teU among the listening multitudes. I a nd Potter, iOQIPMbrick and ParsonMOO; LamqsA. 
would lead to the .advancement of the human race, will try and get him to give mesa copy of it for pubh- d P e< ” . ri g g " w pj erce ioo - ’John J Ma S y 100 • 


curse oi uou upon our cause oy so atrocious a wiCKed- N o wonder that with one accord, as the black faces SfiSSlfenZ 0 ™'; 
neS8 ‘ of the sable recruits turned the corner and marched allowed to use it by the cro: 

valor OF the black troops at honey SPRINGS. down the pier, a spontaneous burst of cheering rose thered. The merchant was 

The Leavenworth fKansasl nanwmntine rmbltehea a froln tbe as®® 131111 ®* 1 throng. The tramp of the regi- complainant subsequently w 

X’ ment came nearer, and again the cheers ascended. The and battery. The merchanl 

pnvate letter from Maj.-Gen. BIu.it, the commander of planks were laid to readiness, and the troons because bis driver happened 

« T f Z Spnne ? ^ -SSSi« board the ship, wteMSScS»b«tog tom- 1106 be “ salted wUHo'Smndl 
”““ d “• a “ k> “ 

rebel regiment went in with three hundred men, and No ^ there was an onnortunity to converse with Mississippi Mmmebriglde, is 

T. r.” m aftsaasss a 

ESiiBSriSi -SSHSS 

ver once faltered. Too much praise cannot be awarded , F? e ; J W ® Saw t “p a ,„ lace p”” ®. tb . e , ra ‘ , 3 by the rebels at Milliken’s B: 


do, and are washed’.down once a week. No regu- canle oat with onl r sixty This regiment was opposed 
ver presented a cleaner camp and barracks than t0 ‘he First colored, and the negroes were too much for 
olored regiment does, and this, too, by the people 5 an( * ^ et say here that I never saw such fight- 

,ed of copperheads aud rebels. 10 S done as was done by the negro regiment at the bat- 

mt 6 o’clock, the regiment assembled for dress pa- of Honey Springs. They iought like veterans, with 
and went through tbe manual of arms with a per- a coolness and valor that is unsurpassed. They pre- 
n that would have honored a five-year-old regular served their line perfect throughout the whole engage- 
The drufPcorps could not be better. F6r two or meat, and, although in the hottest of the fight, they ne- 
hours before the time for presentation of the flags, ™ once faltered. Too much praise cannot be awarded 


detphia North American, 8tll. 

Insulting Negroes.— The Newark (N. J.) Advertiser 
says: “Ou Tuesday evening the quiet town of Orange was 
enlivened by the following incident: A New York mer¬ 
chant was riding through Main street with his family and 
a colored driver, when a bully of the town cried out: 

‘ There goes a nigger; fet’s catch and hang him.’ On the 
return of the party the same thing was repeated, when the 
merchant, having first taken his family home, immediately 
drove back to tbe place, and jumping from his carriage, 

,__ demanded of the bully, Wbo wanted to iiang liis driver. The 

mple letters U. ruffian replied he did, but scarcely had the words been 
| uttered before he was knocked down by the indignant mer¬ 
chant. The same chastisement was inflicted several tinfes, 
when finally the offender caught up a chair, but was not 
allowed to use it by tbe crowd wlio by this time had ga¬ 
thered. The merchant was arrested lasfevemng, but the 
complainant subsequently withdrew the charge of assault 
and battery. The merchant gave him fair warning that 
because bis driver happened to be a colored man he should 
not be insulted while attending to his duties.” 

Relapsing into Barbarism. —The following from 
the Chicago Post, on the authority of Lient. Cole, of the 
Mississippi Marine brigade, is suggestive of tbe superiority 


half of them were taken upon the Cumbria, the other 
half upon the Star of the South. 

As the ships were cast loose and moved down the 
river, tumultuous cheers were given. First, three for 
Major Stearns and foe officers of the camp, three for 
the Colonel to command, three for Judge Kelly, three 
for Philadelphia, and then nine cheers for the Union, 


if fever, to talk much on scien- impressible nature of the black man can pour forth soo^Daniel bfnny^OCfo^w’ F^Weld'sffifo'’thoughtful among the number, an impression that 

iscious of the progress of the when 8 *^ 'fXL John Bertram,’500 ; Henry Sayles, 300Edward TO,it- tain death awaited them. They expect hot work, 
„*„ 1 t Wpto»ipft« wife ami Cham - hewing limbs. Silence restored Mr Samuel nev 300 . Tho n iag H owe , 300 ■ George R. Russell. #10 ; do not shrink from it. They look lor ward to a p 


ioi-General Fremont and his family are spending tended starting for York with further supplies on the it was pulled, and the flag slowly rolled out its folds and 
uamer at Nahant. of the 30th July, but the morning found him w* 9 caught by the gentle breeze amid the hurra. and 

-•- , , 6 , , . ’ , , shouts of not less than 4,000 black throats. Such mten- 

’• W. H. Chauuiug is about to visit Europe, where ™ ab ! e *? ”f e ’ d . ay ° ne , We ® k h f WaS “““V sity of welcome to the dear old bunting I have never 

mily is now soiournine bered with the dead. His large and active brain caused before witnessed. It was just such a shout as only the 

him, even in the delirium of fever, to talk much on scien- impressible nature of the black man can pour forth 

»- im ™ ,r ci r v: rr"-f 

lion, recuperation and inspiration from‘the ocean dlSease and aWal ' 6 ° f the result ' He ha3left a wlfe and Chase, a large, portly negro, well dressed, slightly bald, 
Senear Plymouth Rock child, aged parents, sisters, and a large circle of rela- an d graceful in his gestures, stepped forward and ad- 

lations and friends, deeply to mourn his early death, dressed Col. Birney to a speech that would have done 
" T. \V. Higgiuson left Worcester a week ago, to Those who knew him knowhow truly good he was. “ bdU &J2 ° 

1 ‘o his post as commander of the First S C HiS s y m P athies were enlisted in every cause that alld he made it tell among the listening multitudes. I 
d Regiment ' would lead to the .advancement of the human race, will try and get him to give mem. copy of it for publi- 

. r either in breaking the bonds of the oppressed, or to cation, if he has reduced it to writing, but I rather 

r ■ ■ , , , , , , : v , think he has not, for it had too much the air of a speech 

Congregational Church of Georgetown, Mass., in ralsin g tbe ‘gnorant, degraded and erring to a higher , yige j- M 4 went 0Q- His historical aUusions to 
vreise of its primary right to accept or reject the lif e- Thus governed to all his actions by what he be- tbe aac i en t greatness of the black race were exceed- 
! of an ecclesiastical council, has refused to dis- Deved t0 be “ght, he led a truly Christian life, and we ingly felicitous. He spoke of the race of Ham, the fa- 
II s pastbl ’> tbe Re ' - Charles Beecher, who was ar® consoled with the belief that though he has left his 

u f tried and convicted for he resy. • earthly home amid such trials and tribulations in the race q{ sfa ’ em and Us ptian kings, whom he proudly 

- land, he is in communion with the angels and enjoying styled “ Our Pharaohs.” He said, truly enough, that the 

■’ ll Smith delivered a sneeeh on the war at the higher life of spirits of the just made perfect. back racehad,intheearlyagesoftheworld,givencivii- 

tr onthe i-w, ri ■ ... v v n ization to the white races, and pointed to the museums 

[ ' ’ on the 1 " tb iast ' 1,1 was 111 substance, we be- ' of Europe for evidence of the black man’s civilization, 

•he s.tme speech that he delivered at Oswego on —-’— ** I believe it is conceded,” said he, “ that the black man 

Week. " y U publish at least a part of “I ^Uronick^ of tlw tver^lived, a Captain whose skin was darker and black- 

. er than even mine, which is black enough to make me 

tat ,■■ . „ „ , , , r , ' hated of some white men. That Captain carried fire 

f, UoL Had 0Well ‘ of th ® Massachusetts 54th regi- Latest NeWS in Brief. and sword and conquest into the heart of the Roman 


50,000 to^aid of recruiting a ° d “ n ® horribly emphatic groans tor the Copperheads C chamdremS' 
eeting with great success, of Philadelphia. When the vessels reached the chan- qf Jm Y 


- “ The day after the battle of Milliken’s Bend, in- Jane 

’ vjj. ' ,ast ' tee Marine brigade landed some ten ngles below the 
r Diaaing Bend, and attacked and routed tbe guerillas which had 
others in been repulsed by our troops and the gunboats the day pre- 
foe negro vious. Maj. Hibbard’s cavalry battalion of the Marine 
y emptied brigade followed the retreating rebels to Tensas bayou, 
3 martial and were horrified at the finding of skeletons of white ofli- 
ern One cer3 commanding negro regiments, who had been captured 
„ Y“” by the rebels at Milliken’s Bend. In many cases these offl- 

tne other cers bad beea na ji e( j t0 tbe trees—and crucilied; in this 
situation a fire was built around the trees, and they suffered 
lown the slow death from broiling. The charred and partially 
three for burned limbs were still fastened to the stakes. Other 
three for instances were noticed of charred skeletons of officers which 
lly, three bad been nail ? d t0 tee slabs, and the slabs placed against 
ip TTninn a b °a 8e which was set.on fire by tbe inhuman demons, foe 
' , T' poor sufferers having been roasted alive; nothing was left 


nel, and as they steamed along the city 
thousand men joined in singing “ John 
with immense effect. 

Through the politeness of the officer 
milted to accompany the troops to 
To our surprise we found prevalent an 


the Navy-yard. Lync 
long most of the you : 


ney, 300 ; Thomas Howe. 300 ; George R. Russell, flo ; 
Alpheus Hardy, 300 ; Grant, Warren and Company, 


’ to the front, and are quite intelligent enough to know ' 
,g all about Port Hudson and their countrymen who have 
j already fallen at Charleston Islands. But the grim , 
I,, satisfaction that they are sent to the hot-bed of the re- 


Fqurth of July at Port Boyal. —The following 
an extract from a letter dated Beaufort, $. C., July 4, 
3: “ To-tlay there has been a great meeting of the col- 
:d people of St. Helena Island at the Baptist Church. I 
nt there and heard a speech by a colored preacher, Mr. 
nch, from Baltimore, and another by Mr. Pierce. Can 
l imagine anything more wonderful than a colored Abo- 
onisi meeting in themidst of South Carolina plantations? 
ere were collected all the freed slaves on the Island, 
;euing to the most thorough abolition addresses, that 
lid be made, while two years ago their masters were still 
the Island, the lords of the soil and of thera. 

‘ Now, all these people own a little themselves, go to 


gveauuiuu veieiau Sullivan Warren, 100; George W. Bond, 100 : Wright satisfaction that they are sent to the hot-bed of foe re- extraordinary change. Spehthings oblige a man to believe 

tr-reaching a.nd musical voice, _ phiihrirk and Parsons 100- famesiA bellion inspires them all. They expected to go to that God is near. 

ig the listening multitudes. I D y! g philbrick 100 • Dr George Pute Florida. They prefer their present destination, and “ A little black hoy read the Declaration of Independence, 

Tit To^writiug 0 butrather SST^V Varies , ’jffiin 3y lot, feel rejoiced at the opportunity to strike a blow where “ a ‘ b ^ 8aa S 8 ®“ 8 tb8 ‘ r b >’—' was 

i a sueech J- H. Stephenson, 100 ; Thomas Sher win, 100. lor generations he scourge and the brand have been g .. Tbo day was beautiful, and the crowd was collected to 


?rien'f adnsions to The committee who have this matter in charge are to lald tbe flesh of their enslaved brethren. People ] t b e churchyard under some magnificent old^oaksI*covered 

pveecd- memorialize tiie President on the necessity of allowing wbo despise the black soldier, we are assured, do not with the long hanging gray moss which grows on the trees 

ice weie dored raen to volunteer to Kentucky and the other knnw them. In camp they are tractable, respectful here. The gay dresses and turbans of the women made the 

foe nonests of Border States. Major Stearns publishes a letter, ex- and temperate-grateful for the smallest kindness, scene very brilliant.” 

niaimiw why the fund needs to be raised ; we wish he prompt to obey, andgivmg promise of enduring courage. A Union League in Vicksburg. —Recent correspon- 
Lrl,3 lir r? T mi8lF would publish his letter to an eminent Kentuckian on We are glad to know that at every stopping place on denee from Vicksburg discloses the fact of the existence 

"It the subject of enlisting colored soldiers ia that Slate. their wa - v fl ', oul cam i ) the > were cheered and encouraged there of a strong Union sentiment, which is now finding 

< enough, that the b J ® h h _ j { Governor An- b >’ th e people. rapid development under the protection ol the Federal flag, 

vorld, given civil- “ 13 saia 10 D ® The officers are as follows : One writer says that several of the city and county ofiieers 

l to the museums drew d eclared at Wiihamstown the other day, that we Colonel—G B Til»hman formerly of the Twenty- last eleccc(i are unequivocal Union men, and as such have 

nan’s civilization must bave aQ arm y of 250 ' 00( ! colored soldiers, and . ,, fn. 1 uguman ’ roinlerl y 01 lwenty- beeu known, marked ami persecuted by the rebels. One 

hat the black man Gen. Thomas has gone West again to help raise them. sixth Pennsylvania. , of the most prominent of them is Judge Houghton, the 


wed brethren. People 


“ The day was beautiful, and tbe crowd was collected ii 
the churchyard under some magnificent old oaks, coverei 
with the long hanging gray moss which grows on the tree; 


1 $ pastor, the Rev. Charles Beecher, who was 
% tried and convicted for heresy. * 

tit Smith delivered a speech on the war at 
f'- on the 12th tost. It was to substance, we be- 
•be 6,tme speech that he delivered at Oswego on 
b of J^dy. We shall publish at least a part of it 
Week. 

^“••Col. Hall OWell, of the Massachusetts 54th regi- 
i 1;r -’ been p r . emoted to the place made vacant by 
r a:h °f Gol. S, haw. He is said to be fast recover- 
' ° m tlle wound . received to the late attack on Fort 
/ an d he wifi , ioubtless be found at the head ol 
“fiont at an ear ly day. Y 


of tlw 


Latest News in Brief. 


I u ® good authority that Get 
[of, bate<al Prejudi be agaii 
[ ‘ bis officers have manifest 
n of bis if his negi ‘0 soldi 


We have news from off Charleston to 5 o’clock on name and renown 
Sunday afternoon. The grand attack had not beea aD d renown of all the white generals who ever lived, 
made, hut was pretty sure to come off on Monday j* The A second Hannibal may spring up from American soil, 
delay was owing partly to the temporary illness of eT en before the slavery ol his race is annihilated to this 
Gen. Gilmore. During the previous four days there j aQ(ii j allude, sir, to foe military greatness of my an- 
was irregular firing on both sides. On the 14th the eestorg m no spirit of boasting, but to remind these 
rebels discovered the sudden advance of our line to suld i er3 0 f the glorious example that the Carthaginian 
within 450 yards of Fort Wagner, and opened a tre- Hannibal has set them of excellence to arms. But let 
-"indous grape and canister and solid shot cannonade tbem remem ber thatwhile Hannibal fought for conqueat 
>m every gun bearing on our position. The reply and ower mere ly, they are going forth to fight for 
is spirited, and for two hours the firing was the liberty, the liberty of the four million of blacks to this 
aviest of the war. No great damage was done. By land of t i ieoret i c ireedom. Need 1 tell you, sir, of other 
ty of trying the powder, CoL Turner on Saturday mimtejous blacks ? Who does not know of Jugurtha, 
lined one of the 200-pounder Parrots on FortSumter. tbg b , ack . African king, who defied the power of Roman 


“ I believe it is conceded.” said he, “ that the black man Gen. Thomas has gone West again to help raise them. 8 ^/ 0 ^ ed . w ‘. BardweU) Eighteenth Ua3Sach(1 . SteCom 

has given to the world the greatest Captain who has THE recaptureu) negroes op Louisiana. se tt s . and others have stood by 

ever lived, a Captain whose skin was darker and black- ^ Evening Post publishes foe diary of a member of Adjutant—S. S. Marseilles, Sixth New Jersey. out. These men, it is adde 

er than even mine, which is black enough to make me the « ironsides” regiment (176th New York), deserib- Acting Quartermaster-Second Lieutenant John earnest thorough patriots 
hated of some white men. That Captain carried fire ^g foe scenes which followed the capture ot Brashear McCaughan, Seventy-fifth Ohio. 1 

and sword and conquest into foe heart ot tne Roman Ci f L by the rebels, after the movement of Gen. Surgeon-John W. Lyman, formerly Assistant Sar- outoFc Ui£n^eetiui g for’ 
white empire, and won for the black race a military ^ u ’ p0I f Port Hudst ; n . The wr iter, says the Post, geon U. S. A. pople Sarge upon'fhe v 

name and renown before which grow pale foe name ig £0n o{ a we ll-known gentleman of New York. Here Non-Commissioned Staff (Colored). pondent of the Chicago 21 

and renown of all the white generals who ever lived. . from his diarv „ „ T oninionsotthesenten- 

A second Hannibal may spring mp irom American soil, ■< One of foe most melancholy features of foe recan- Sergeant-Major—Henry James. P “ I have particularly nt 

even before foe slavery ol his race is annihilated to this ture T ha Ve 0 mttted ^foe h^dreds of poor ^ ual ' termaSt ^ r S sergeant-Henry S. Roberts. vicksbnrg, au absenceof a 

land. I allude, sir, to foe military greatness of my an- ‘^-oeewho, Xnwith onrteoops. a“e doomed to a Co “ mis8a ‘T Sergeant-Isaac Wiimore. of slavery. ‘Let every tra 

eestors to no spirit of boasting but to remind these ba ^ ber fat ’ t0 a worpe cftptivity t ^ D they ever before Line Officers. 

soldiers of foe glorions example that foe Carthag mao expei . ie nced. Oh! it is bitter to see them look half- Company A-Captato, George D. Hart,Second Miehi- £^yesterday,^^and foe' 
Hannibal has set them of excellence in arms. Hat let re p r0 achfully, half imploringly to us, as they are gan cavalry; Second Lieutenant, Stephen L. Carney, party present.”' 


2 groes which from ever J T S un 1 
>t amply pro- way 0 f trying thi 


6 — —j- He fired seven shots—foe first three fell short, but of 

C . 5r c happy t0 i ear „ Jbat R v. Mr. Manning, of foe tee remaining fouc two went directly through foe 
Church ia R latnn is recovering from foe g0Tge wallof the fo , rt ‘ a short ^stance above the sally 
a od Bar, a “tou, is a s port, and two struck foe parapet and sent an immense 

geroua ilin its from wtoj. be bas been amount of brick and mortar tumbling into the ditch 


f a strong Union sentiment, which is now finding 
ivelopment undertbe protection of the Federal flag, 
ter says that several of the city and county officers 
:ted are unequivocal Union men, and as such have 
town, marked and persecuted by the rebels. One 
most prominent of them is Judge Houghton, the 
if the Probate Court. And Mr. Steele, Mr. Mygatt, 
ers have stood by their Union principles through- 
liese men, it is added, are no hall-way loyalists, but 
, thorough patriots, whose very sufferings have but 
Led their loyalty. At last accounts they were about 
ing*a Union league, and proposed to hold a series ot 
Joion meetings for the purpose of enlightening the 
at large upon the vital issues of the day. A corres- 
; ot tile Cnicago Tribune says in reference to the 


driven off like sheep to foe slaughter, as if to say: Fifteenth Massachusetts. * g LAVE _We t 

‘ How could you betray us, promising us liberty and Company B—Captain, F. M. Cole, Thirteenth niinois ; . corresDcmdence 
safety, and now abandon us to slavery and misery First Lieutenant, R. C. Loveridge, Nineteenth Connec- j f yill re i a t e an inn 
worse than death?’ It maks my blood boil to see (as tient. tbe expense of a gal! 

I saw yesterday) three cowardly ruffians driving be- Company C—Captain, Charles M. Blake, formerly at- ing around town, w 
fore them a poor tottering old woman, and not to be tached to Gen. F'remont’s Staff; First Lieutenant, stable of very'fine ho 


L 18 a ffi> .foful Abolitionist, 
b a great ca lamity. Daring 1 
tuc, ,, been ■ Uhapiuin of fot 
^“ 8 Regim eat, and it was wh 
88 eountry j „ «... 


6 port, and two struck foe parapet and sent an immense 

ie has been amount of brick and mortar tumbling into the ditch 
p juse death and into the fort. The holes made in the walls Were 
'toe two f eet to diameter. The impression prevails that 
past n.. the rebels are evacuating Sumter, and will blow it up 
Forty-third M g jon as the assault commences. Out of nearly thirty 
to foe ser- gU ns on ' be parapets ten days ago, but six now remain. 


is for so many years, and was only conquered able to atl ,jk e a biow in her defence; to see my own James W. Johnson, Thirteenth Virginia ; Second Lieu- 
=«*■—e>‘ and cunning devices. Who does not aO- f a j tb f u [ and intelligent servitor, lame and unfit for tenant,.C. F. Ritchie, Tenth Pennsylvania Reserves, 
mire foe character of that black Christian bishop, th wor k, le d Q tf separated from his wife, to hard labor, Company D—Captain, Wm. H. Walrath, Tenth New 
illustrious Cyprian, who walked in foe footsteps of his and t0 be obb g ed disregard his appealing glance for York : Second Lieutenant, J. F. W. Crane, Second New 
master ? Have we not a right to be proud of the black be j p . t0 gee ab ,le-bo d ie<I men ou horseback driving be Jersey Volunteers. 

dramatist, Terence,aRoman slave . And 1 could Keep fore them at the point of foe bayonet old and young, Company E—Second Lieutenaflt, C.F. Rundell, Tenth 
you here all the evening, sir, in bringing up before yon gick and well, all weary a’nd starving so that they can New York Artillery. 

the lists of great and illustrious black men, all foe way hai , d i y staQd _ Company F—First Lieutenant, S. J. Finley, One 

down to Toussaint L Ouverture, DessaUnes, the brutal .. Go d must give us strength and victory to rescue Hundred and Twenty-first Pennsylvania Volunteers. 


the lists of great and illustrious black 
down to Toussaint L’Ouverture, Desss 
and talented Christopbe—nay, down t 


ftwT*-’ 1 a teat capacity, that he contracted Most of t^ • “ ^to^emente had pronou^y di^® black heroes, last, though not least, among whom I dark clouds about us, that He unit do it. Zouaves d’Ati-ique. 

8 Uyphoid iev@ which b b ^ 80 near peared. The re may enroll the names of Taltoian, small, and the name- « During foe attack, many of the negroes escaped to Company H-Second Lieutenant, 

’ 6 a mile long on Jame 8 to> a a d . from Fort Johnson toSeces- leaa so idiers who fell so bravely and heroically at Milli- the swamps and some of the men probably succeeded New York artillery. 

• _ sionville, although foej had but lew guns mounted as ken > a Bend, Port Hudson, and on the bloody parapets of in getting through to our lines. Many, however, as 1 Company I—First Lieutenant, 


-*- yet. This is supposed to . e the destination of the guns p ort Wagner! ” All through this soul-stirring speech, of wag tohfbv eve-witnesses, were shot down like dogs Ninety-fifth Pennsylvania ; Second Lieutmant, F. W. “No, notthal 

'Philadelphian, says The North taken from Sumter. Reen'foreements arrive daily, w j llc h'|do not pretend to give more than the spirit by tbe rebel pickets; and others, old women and Shroeder, Fourth New Jersey Volunteers. “Well, then. 

1 y resides here. HU sons have and a large army is now on foe islands. In addition to f f passages, the listening crowds gave appre- mothers with babes in their arms, unable longer to Company K—First Lieutenant, J. W. Furness, Grey ‘ Certainly” 

He iha member of the Protestant ‘ b ‘ 8 tbe ha8 ^ e “ lv f a eative shouts of applause. “ By foe blesamg of God, 8 tand foe pangs of hunger and want of rest, have come Reserves; Second Lieutenant, J. R. Blaker, Fourth d ^, dls “ 

He is foe Protestant Charleston via Fortress^Monroe, to the efteet that on his stl . engtt i alone, do we propose to assert m day after day covered with mud, emaciated and to Pennsylvania Reserves. The soldier a 

ad his family holds a pew, where Friday ab d our manhood before a calumn,a ‘ in g world of white men, rage / and gul . r ^dered themselves to foe Texans. If a C “hUrie,^ 

regular attendance, m fat. Mark’s The action of the sea wm so great on faunday that gun- wbo gay we do n0 t belong to the human family—who you had seen these swamps and could picture to your- tube of a prayer meeting. . 

le’s relations to life, as regards boats could not operate with the land batteries with ignora ntly class us among foe beasts of foe field, and 8 elf the horrorg of exposure to the darkness, mire. The capture of anegro prayer-meeting in Mississippi.- 

been Whto His family were all any good result. yet whose glory and shame our race has so long been, alligators, snakes, flies and mosquitos, foe wandering by Lieut.-Col. De Costa, ot foe 2d Arkansas (colored) 

u wmg. ™ lamny were an Thelatest report of Bragg locateshim at Chattanooga, through its stolen labor. We mean to show, sir, that we without food and without hope, yon would form some regiment, is thusdescribed by a Helena correspondent: < 

opposed to the anti-slavery agita- command 0 f only 25,000 men-he having lost some are not a whit behind our white fellow-creatures in ail idea 0 f the fear with which these poor creatures regard On fcunday, while reconnoitertog the country, CoL De - 

r broke out, foe General has since jo 000 by desertion during aim succeeding bis reeent that goes to make foe civilized and Christian man. Christ their former masters, which induces them to dare all Costa came across anegro prayer-meeting in the woods, , T 

supporter of foe whole war policy retreat. Joe Johnston is still reported at‘Enterprise suffered and died for us black rneu too. We once were dangers rather than be again enslaved.” where a large number of blacks were assembled for Womens 

-p, „ ., p ; aad Brandon Miss., also with 25,000 men. One-foird oi tb sor8 aud enslavers of foe white man. We b worship. With his small party he lingered on the out ting will comtn 

mistiauon, like Burnside, Grant, f ^ g ’ aid £Q haye dese rted. West Tennessee is have suffered, in our time, for injustice inflicted upon bound to have a substitute. skirts for a while, and listened to the prayers of the nois, in behalf 

« Conservatives. now reported clear of guerillas. Our last dispatches others. Henceforward the black man is to be lifted up While the surgeons at foe office of one of the provost black preacher. He was praying for the deliverance tracts and petiti 

-*- from the Southwest state that Gov. Foster, of Alabama, t0 the 1 plane of life, liberty, and foe pursuit of happi- marshals, in Philadelphia, was going through the ronna ot his brethren from foe chains of slavery with all the or societies wli 


ever, as 1 Company I—First Lieutenant, Robert R. Martin, 
like dogs Ninety-fifth Pennsylvania; Second Lieutmant, F. W. 
mien and Shroeder, Fourth New Jersey Volunteers. 


r to Company K—First Lieutenant, J. W. ] 


ss. Grey .“ Certainly,” replied tl 


young lady fas slie emerged from another apartment of tbe 
borse-house, and bowed politely, aud smiled killingly upon 
him. He stammered out something like an apology for his 
seeming intrusion, mixing up the words “proclamation” 
and “ confiscation,” etc., and ended by asking who was 
owner of tbe place ? 

“ Dr. Neely,” replied foe lady. 
fnU^ Ud you—yo “ aro bis ' v ‘fo ? ” said foe soldier, doubt- 

“ No,” said the lady. 

“ No*” b ’ S dau ® bter ’ ”—ttiis was said very smilingly. 

“ His niece, perhaps ? ’’—endearingly. 

, No ; uo relation, that I know of.” 

* Then a lady friend, on a visit ? puzzlingiy. 


•fa t supporter of 
) i ^ministration, 
1 otl ler Conservati 


i anti-siavery agita- 
e General has since 
ie whole war policy 
ke Burnside, Grant, 




Het, d,, 510 aiini. mnee the decease of Thomas Addis 

let aj,, ‘Be nep hew of Robert Emmet, foe Irish 
ton. o- d mar ‘y 1 ', Who made foe name illustrious, and 
: vs, 1 Thos. Addis Emmet, who, thirty-two years 
Ska 13 eaddenly stricken down while engaged in his 
r-J 0ua l labors, and whose monument at St. Paul’s ' 
6.1 ‘ 18 daily seen by thousands as they pass through 

la A 'ay. Mr. Emmet was a quiet, unassuming gen- 
i' n ’. Ptosuing the even tenor of his way through 


Addis has issued an address to the citizens of that btate urg- neg8 y W ich ou t asking the permission of the w 

i , insr the imnreBsment of slaves into the rebel service. as Mr . Lincoln once told Mr. Douglass we have an to- ored man who had been drafted came up to turn, ne the coming of the lankees and the annihilation of their | 
-Irish wg v , . 0 f August 14, aUenable right to.” explained to foe board foe fact of his disability, re- white enslavers. The Colonel then suddenly made his 

as, and The fl If of (ten Blunt’sgaUant army at Fort At the close of this scene, some 130 odd volunteer re- marking : “ I suppose that you will have to exempt me. appearance in their midst with his small party, and in- 
) years ^decided ere^tto= Our latest news was up to emits came into camp with drum and fife, and were The surgeon so decided. The man answered : Well formed them that their prayers were answered, and 

fro his A b °f da baule seenied mminent. Since that received with tumnltnons shohtiugs. In a little while, cripple or no cripple, if you won’t alio w mi. to go,,1 dia he had come to dehver them, They ha.ed"’” 

August A, ana a natue seemeu . mum - the wholeregimentaudassemblage were gatheredround want to send a substitute, for if you think I am not with shouts of joy, and, raising their hands to heaven, 

Pauls unie unless delayed byFort foe regimenfal flag, a beTuthulHtk one, fosting not less, able I want somebody to fight for me, as I have been called on God to bless their deliverer. Col. De Costa 

brough turn Lain^and the thirteenth Kansas h ld tbau $75, and its nresentation was signalized by the drafted,” and at the same time produced his substitute instructed them to come to foe shore immediately, and 

Jg gen- f. lmt If not P 1 '® vloal ? y GdU ’Schofield has capital singing of a choir of some 100 male and lemale for foe surgeon to examine, but unfortunately the sur- bring with them all the horses, mules and cotton * b ^ y 

—*’ the ” be r:efourToop Q s g Krdemd a^efoet and voLes It^s forustTutof a window on the second 


-for God to hasten Tllose 
mnihilation of their 
suddenly made his g 

small party, and to- A 


They hailed him i 
ir hands to heaven, 
rer. Col- De Costa 


ien’s Loyal League.— Mrs. Josephine S. Grif- 
11 commence a tour in Michigan and Northern Illi- 
behalf of the Women’s Loyal League, scattering 
nd petitions, and speaking before any Loyal Leagues 
sties which may exist in different places. 
s desiring her services, should address her during 
and September at Adrian, Mich. 

tated meeting of the Clarkson Anti-Slavery 
, will be held at “ Bart,” Friends’ meeting-house, on 


also could lay their hands o 


careful only tou-ansmlt the lega^priceless [0^1^ 1^ ba «acks, and beneath its folds foe choir | unfit for military duty. The colored drafted man then l of worshippers was transformed 


assembly Karon M. Powell will speak at Hofedale, Mass., 
caravan, | on Sunday, Aug. 23. 






pioalUncou? §epm:tmat 


tifinfe of me ? He will scorn this taint in my blood, 
I know ; he will forbid Paul's loving me; but I defy 
: him to do his worst; he cannot take Paul’s love 


OUR GALLANT DEAD. 


THEY have made their graves, our gallant sla 
On hill, In dale, on the barren plain ; 

By the wild lone brook, or the rushing tide, 
They lowly rest, our country’s pride. 


The fiery youth with the darting eye. 
Whose beacon star was victory, 

The earnest man with his burning zeal 
In all that high hearts ought to feel, 

Have bowed in fight their brave beads low 
Before the fire of the reckless foe. 


They have laid them down, their work is done, 
But not the fame that their valor won ; 

For their names will shine on history’s page, 
With a hallowed glow, to a future age. 

They sleep in unknown graves, not found 
By any stone or swelling mound. 

Where kindred tears cannot be sbed, 

Oar pride of homo, our country’s dead. 


tell her all about myself. Paul wished me to, some 
weeks ago, but I felt a strange reluctance towards 
doing it; but now, come what may, they shall know 
the truth.” 

While I was forming this wise resolution, I heard 
a timid knock at the door; I gathered up my hair 
hastily in a careless knot, and half opened it. My 
cousin Mary stood there, pale and anxious-looking. 
“ Mr. Yerree is down stairs,” she said, and there was 
a perceptible tremor in her voice; “ he wishes to see 
you for a few moments.” I leaned against the door, 
and pressed my hand to my heart; a deathly sick¬ 
ness came over me. Mary touched my band. That 
gentle touch, and the sight of her pitying face recalled 
me to myself. She knows nothing, I thought—-I am 
betraying my most cherished secret; and with a 
strong effort I rallied my failing strength. I excused 
my sudden faintness on the plea of a sleepless night, 
and her unexpected summons had startled me; I was 
afraid she had bad news from home. 0 most trans¬ 
parent of white lies! was she not a woman, and had 


Yes, quite alone, with Paul’s last words ringing in MOS1LY ABOUT A SLA VES BAon.. cnosen to 8 1 * , ,. , 

my ear, and with onlv one clearly defined thought in — whlch sh °7 8 tba * h « 

mv brain : “ I must go to my room, and be laid out, t From The Springfield Republican. | we can only ® x P r f s ® 

for the time has come to die.” I remember groping Boston, July 30.—Have you ever seen the card ] knowledges the 
my wav up stairs blindly, for suddenly all had photograph of a slave’s back ? Scarred, wilted with | and against sl avery. 
grown dark before me. I did not faint when I reached marks of the lash, it makes every nerve in one s body | - 

my room, but I felt as though mv veins were filled shrink to look at the thing, taken from life, and in a ABKA a 

with ice instead of blood, and I grew cold, very cold, civilized land. The patient expression of thei slave s Abba Ham Lincoln. may his t 

Then some one seemed to be knocking a long' while face makes his condition seem more pitiful. Spite of Awoke one M*h‘-tor w’onden 

at the door. “ It is locked,” I thought. “I must go friendly remonstrance I keep it in my photograph FokinaasAark asahegreat d 

and let them in ”; but I could not so much as lift a book among saints and Madonnas, and force myself a grinning negro, black, grot, 

finger towards doing it. They must have got in by to look at it. I do not understand the tenderness Long thoughts of war had ””” 

some means, for the room seemed"crowded with peo- that rather than wound its own nerves by acquaint- “What wantestthou? n 

pie at last. ’ I remember nothing more distinctly for ance with such miseries, would let fellow-beings en- “ I wants to t0 d 

a long, weary while. They told me afterwards that dure them through weary years. But there is a A h ra Hkm frowned, then 

I bad had a severe attack of brain fever, and tfiephy- great deal more of this kind than of genuine sym- , Tis wr j ttcn j n Heaven, 

sicians all despaired of my life. My mother was the pat by in the world. The same shrinking gentleness Both you and yours hence 

only one who hoped, and I think it was owing to her leads many to turn from Mrs. Kemble’s Southern Di- My word Ann 

devoted love that I was saved. I know not why it ary. It is full of stern facts, related with dramatic No 1 more ho'sees'a negro, 

was but she tries to persuade me that it was for power and distinctness; sometimes more harrowing B ut a fair angel, with bis 

_ 1 _ A (hat life »» fa-., ibn nnerps pf TTr,„l„ nAI, Wanse true : n* morn. and (flat 


aoeen to give them to the wo - D „ an oracle, everything needed in their own region anil ■ 

hich shows that he thl “k® ® ’ ;on that he too ac- the South entirely independent of the No-INu * 1 

’ e can only express on g t0 he a struggle for gard to food and clothing, they had no dn^ - 

no wledges the American war to be a f Dg able to effect thu b f£ the / were J'S, 0 %- 

nd against slavery. _. on the medicine nneatinn ! What t n ^ 


on the medicine question ! What to do f 0 _ e< giw 
they couldn’t tell, until the hydropathic 8v 
into vogue and they went into that enthu^ C 
believing that the Yankees couldn’t bio uSlf 
water out. So they went to taking and „• £ 

water and hot water, etc., and felt co n J; Vln l> cS 
could do without medicine. They talked 7* 
about centralization of power, and the ne<» - 


strong government. They got it, I think, n 


under the administration of Gen. Butler. T° B f 

ttunuroiinn ni' f h« ul a vuVinl/j in» ' 


the separation of the slaveholding States w « n :^0 (! 
termhaed upon, and believed to be a sure tff 


Lincoln’s election caused secession had 


In the dark ditch, or murky stream 
They sadly He, but sweetly dream, 
And tbeir deep sleep cannot be bro 
By cannon jar, dr battle smoke. 


For human good his life shall yield, 
And grant the gilt without a plaint, 

Is purer far than cloistered saint, 

And the glittering star crown on his 1 
With millions more shall burn and gl< 


What need say more ? a nation’s praise 
Shall land their deeds in future days, 
And though no marble decks tbeir bed, 
Glory adorns our gallant dead. 

July 27,1863. 


a woman’s tact she seemed to accept all that I 
said as the simple truth, and offered to assist me in 
dressing. I was to hasten, she said ; Mr. Yerree 
seemed pressed for time. 

In a little while I was ready, and went down 
slowly, feeling like one who goes forward in a dream 
to meet some inevitable doom. When I entered the 
parlor, I saw Paul standing by the window ; the 
Yenitian shutters were closed, and the shades half 
drawn, so that I could scarcely distinguish his face 
in the dusky gloom. He did not advance to meet me, 
he merely put out his hand listlessly as I drew near. 
It was icy cold, and his manner towards me seemed 
colder still; but I saw by his face, so pale and sad, 
and woe-begone, how much he suffered. He sat 
do%n with an air of great weariness, and I moved 
towards the window to let in more light. But he 
bade me leave it alone, and said we had enough light. 
“What is it, Paul—what has happened?” 1 ex¬ 
claimed, turning suddenly and facing him; “ I cannot 
bear this suspense; tell me at.once, are you going 
home ? ” “ Sit down first, please.” " No ; I do not 
care to sit. I know what you are going to tell me 
can be Said in a few words, and then I will hid you 

.rnnrl mnrnincr ” Me- ernipp was RfiirHnnelv formal 


some good purpose that life was given me. than the pages of TTocle Tom’s Cabin, because true ; Rudi 

- - and sometimes also, because true, more amusing. “I a 

Here the manuscript closes somewhat abruptly. I o«e who has seen Mrs Kemble in character it is a Tho, 
have a few parting words to add, then my task is fascinating book, full of clearly defined pie ares and 
finished. After I ifad partially recovered my health \ b « them “V** W °f folLKto The’ 

and strength, my mother gave me several letters to’ the majestic tragedy-queen. The more hat him* But] 
read, which had been sent to me while I was ill. Two b f P°? i u, °. n - ,he mere entirely she is herself—bathm 1 

of them were from Paul. In one of these he said, black babtes-perched on he cricket; to cuta dress 

« that he was still endeavoring to carry out his great f or Du “. L fi y br ?“? 8 v? tut 4 tbafshe knows WTT T) 
work; he had given up all other hopes and plans but ‘“s negro s fire and thanking Heaven that she know WILL1 
r,T ’ d ,bis be devoted ids life R„t bo how to use her hands—weeping over the old man wno 


I, with bia locks of gold, 
n, and gladsome as tbe bj 
of that soiled, earthly tin 


WILLIAM GRAFTS VISIT TO DAHOMEY. 


work; he had given up all other hopes and plans but ” e S ro 8 . fire ,’ and thanking HeaventhatsheXnow, WJLLIAM vMAr 1 A ^ i d 

k? * Ettas rJSSS ^ *• * 

h„t still imnlored me to write It was then he askerl qm ck wltb tender P«y for suffering and indignant Th is king is a paradox. What we 
me if I 1 would not write him the story cf my p^st P rotest 8 g amst wrong. Her slavehoWmg husband of C r uelt y in which he indulges fi 
. a _- 1 must have led a sorry life between the protests ana wnn ]d TOa ke us believe that be 


ever abandon that nonsense and delu s j ot , nte? % 

this time, the fortification of Ship Island as' 
tion to New Orleans, was determined u pon a P r %. 
bly against England, in that war with 
the slaveholders always had ready to trot 
the course when needed—but in reality a „°? t u Poi 
Yankees ; and Jefferson Davis being at thaftf 81 ^ 
cretary of W ar under that splendid man, P rants 6 
obtained of Congress all need ful appropriation, re¬ 
purpose. In the spring of 1858,1 went to li? ■ ^ 
mountains of Tennessee, not sorry to leave tl* !n, ~‘ 
ty of the secessionists, and they not sorry 
me go, for I had no sympathy in their th • 


That noble colored man, Mr. William Craft, has and P lans - There I passed some years, in 
at last had an interview with the King of Dahomey. I ‘ ret ‘ renl ® n ’ h “ 8 , ba “ d be ‘ n S during 

This king is a paradox. Wbat we read of the orgies Summers, but absent during the greater part ^ ® 


, remainder of the yes 


wished^ have^tfb- a particular nurnosff must have led a sorry Site between the protests and wou j d ma k e us believe that be was a veritable ?“*• 1 f ° nn d! myself watched. I was occasionally* 


■oves that be has while with them, and say nothing; but soaicj^ 
He knew that the could, ‘. t wholly restrain myself, and one day , 


beTween u^but T^was some tifeetefore I feh'aWe tbree novels - Sometimes the descriptions are admi- Bat b i s reception of Mr. Craft proves that he has 7‘ th , tb n“’ a " d ? ay n0 ' h , 1 , ug ’ but wmeti^: 

to enmnlv with his renuest rable,'giving the wildness of the lone island,the beauty anot her and more kindly nature. He knew that the ’ sboll >: restrain myself and om d ay , 

Paul Yerree died ?n tt; harness nobly working of the sunset river, the squalor of the slave-huts and 8tPaDger - 8 obje<;t was to inda.ee him to subvert cue- «^mgly informed I « couldn’t pass 
for a great and holy cau^e - but ’he died without the wbole £ rave P a S eant of human life with its hopes toms wb i eb he had inherited from a long line of san- J n tbat meant I didn t know; hut others j' r 
seeing MsTworkTacMnqilishai/ Only A year aTt«r his andgainsandgltmmsanddespairs^needmg^ guinary chiefs, and to. adopt ideas which, to his 

death, the large estate of Mr. Yerree was brought to field than that little marshytsiand, and a P°c tH P en uncivilized apprehension, must appear passing ““ W : f ,b , lt ,T u ^; Tb »^ 

the hammer, and the slaves for whom his eoa bad to make record. One o%he slaves was bnned at even- s!raTlge ,f not utterly ch.meneal. Yet h.s greeting, r’f" 

worked and graved and suffered were sold at the in S» according to the custom, Mrs. Kemble knelt if somewhat rude, was joyous and hearty. He sent is here, at tae^orth, and I mean to work 

ruction bIoek P &S was moremereTiulthanmlnto along them, her husband only of the group remain- guide8 t0 meet id Craft on the coast and conduct 1 Have a httie boy, five years old. to 

him. Paul Yerree rests in peace. ing on his feet. “ In this mave soil,surrounded by hy b i m to the place where the King was residing. As be fathe r a «d mother both, whom I ^ 


worked, and prayed and suffered, were sold 
auction block. God was more merciful than 
him. Paul Verree rests in peace. 


nust be father and mother both, whom 1 ffl 7? 
bring up as a lover of liberty, an uncompromj ■* ! 


good morning.” My voice was studiously formal 
ion ihb avti-slavery staotakb. and cold. He started up suddenly; be straightened 

his form to its full height, then he looked down upon 
LUCIA, me, standing half defiantly before him, with a look 

-—*- so full of tender reproach, that my false pride for- 

A STOEY IN THREE PARTS. sook me- You dare not doubt me,” he said •’ as 

my eyes fell beneath his glance, you know nothing, 
part nr. you have never dreamed of what I hfive to tell you. 

I have seen pictures where the entire landscape Will you listen to me now?” I yielded to his wish, 
was thrown into deep and profound shadow, where and sat down beside him. He held my hands in 
scarcely a ray of sunlight was suffered to break the both of his, and as though he were going over some 

monotonous gloom. I fear my story is like thfese difficult task, which he had learned to repeat by 

pictures, of o»e unvarying sombre hue. I have let rote, he began to speak in a strange, husky voice, so 
too little sunlight in. Life seemed sad enough to ns, different from his usual clear, bell-like tones, it 
God knows, but still there were moments and even seemed as though Paul had left me, and a stranger 
hours when we enjoyed a dreamy contentedness. Is had taken his place. ’ 

it strange that the memory of those hours is the sad- “ After I left you last evening,” he began, “ my 
dest of all to me ? I have the most vivid remem- father came upon me very unexpectedly." “ Yes, I 
branee of a lovely day in Jane, when Paul and I knew it, I felt it must be so," I cried out impetuously, 
took a long walk together. On our way home we and struggled to free my hands. “ Let me go, 
sat down under some forest trees to rest. It was Paul, you Hurt me.” He released them at once. Then 
such a perfect day of cloudless skies and balmy airs, he folded his arms calmly, and regarded me with an 
and a newly created earth, we forgot that sorrow earnest, pitying gaze, which said more than I under- 
and sin could exist in such a beautiful world. I had stood then. I thought that he looked upon me as a 
never seen Paul so gay ; he seemed careless and petulant, unreasonable child, and as such he had 
blithe as a little child. When he wearied of talking patience with me. I could no longer restrain myself, 
the airiest of nonsense, he would break out suddenly " 0 Paul! ” I moaned in my agony, “ you do not 
into singiDg snatches of old songs, or he imitated the know how I feel, my head aches to bursting, my 
songssof the forest birds so exactly, one would have brain seems on fire, and your coldness kills me. Lay 
thought it was a mocking-bird singing. Again, your hands on my head, or I shall go mad ; I cannot 
be would improvise a story, so full of mournful bear all this.” "Poor child!" he murmured, pity- 
pathos, it would bring the unbidden tears to my ingly, as he laid his hands upon my throbbing tem- 
eyes ; but his stories were always without a sequel— pies. His touch was like magic; from his finger-tips 
his memory invariably failed him at the most thrill- a healing balm seemed to pass, which pervaded my 
ing part. When he saw I was a little vexed at his entire frame. I felt no pain, no dread of anything he 
forgetfulness, he restored my good humor by reciting might have to say. I thought then, if Paul had given 
an old English ballad. Paul had a Btrong, deep and me a poisoned cup to drink, saying, “ it is needful, 
melodious voice, and he entered so thoroughly into Lucia,” 1 should have drained it to the last drop, and 
the spirit of the poem that it was like seeing a good ielt no fear. “ Can you hear me now ? ” he asked at 
piay acted to hear him. length ; “ I have not long to be with you, and it is 

All at once, he paused, and, changing the measure, better that you should hear the truth from me.” I 
he half sang, half recited the story ot a poor slave bowed my head silently, and he proceeded in the 
girl. In a few words he brought vividly before me same tone in which he had before spoken. “ My 
the life of a Blave upon a Southern plantation ; the father met me, as I have already said, and we walked 
dull, Monotonous round of daily toil, the cruel task- together to his hotel. It was not necessary to belong 
master, the constant fear of the lash, the liie-without- with him to discover that he was in a bad humor 
hope feeling, which only a slave can know. Then with himself and all the world beside, and I did not 
love came to ber heart, and I realized for the first wait long to learn that I was the unhappy cause of it 
time what a pure and virtuous attachment must be all. He had had the pleasure of meeting me before 
to one to whom all the pleasures and riches of this that evening, he said, but I seemed so completely 
earth are denied. But over the simple board, spread absorbed wuh the young lady with whom I was 
for the nuptial feast, the pitiless sword still hung, walking, that I had no eyes for any one else; might 
held only by a single thread,. Then came the separa- he be permitted to ask who the young lady was? 
tion; the grief and terrible agony of the youDg wife I answered him very curtly, for I felt assured by his • 
in seeing her husband torn from her forever. The manner that he already knew everything that was 
refrain that folfcwed seemed nothing more than the rumored concerning us. I knew he had not been idle 
inarticulate wailing of a broken heart. while awaiting my return. He said he had come to 

It was not strange that Paul should move me to sea after me, and the report of my doings which he 
tears. When I looked up I saw he, ton, was weep- had received from reliable persons in the village did 
ing. “Where did you learn that, Paul?” I asked, not tend to reassure him that I was spending my 
after a brief silence. “ It did not rhyme, and yet it time either profitably to myself or creditably to my 
seemed in the old ballad measure—I never heard it family. He wished to know what my plans for the 
before.” “I used to hear old Zara chanting over future were. When I toldhim, as briefly as possible, 
something like it in the long Winter evenings, when all that was needful for him to know, and ended it 
she thought me fast asleep. Her very tunes, and the by saying, that as soon as circumstances permitted, 
burden of her songs often seem ringing in my ears 1 intended to make you my wife, I thought he would 
again." “ 0 God! ” he exclaimed suddenly, “ who have struck me to the floor in his ungovernable rage, 
could sufier so and live ? Do you think I could, I was prepared for this and the furious outburst 
Lucia, if you were taken from me thus ? ” And he which followed. I will not pollute your ears with 
drew me nearer to him, and looked at me, as though the vile epithets aud bitter curses he heaped upon 
his whole soul passed into his eyes. “They never me, if I should dare perpetrate such a crime. When 
will, Paul, they dare not,” I cried passionately. But my father saw that his words were as air to me, that 
an indefinable dread came over me even while I my purpose was fixed and unalterable, he seemed 
spoke, and the day seemed fair no more. suddenly to have regained his lost senses. He 

The sun was low in the West. It was time for us instantly became cool and calm, and commenced 

to return to A-. The rules of the College were questioning me afresh concerning you. He wished 

strict, and woe betide the unlucky ones who trans- to know wno your parents were. He had already 
gressed them. As we entered the village, we met betrayed his cognizance of certain facts in your his- 
throngs of gay and joyous-hearted students, hasten- tory ; he knew that you were Mr. Reed’s adopted 
ing to their several homes. The plank-walks re- child, and I was obliged reluctantly to confess my 
sounded with their footsteps. In the West the sun ignorance of your parentage. At the same time, I 
had gone down under a cloud, but its rays were asserted emphatically that I did not care who or what 
thrown upon the topmost branches of tho young your parents were; to me you were Lucia Reed, a true, 
trees which lined the side-walks, changing their noble woman, and as such I loved you and would 
tender green to burnished gold. We passed on, love you forevermore. He laughed me to scorn. He 
meeting now and then some friend we knew, and said I would not dare love you when I knew the truth, 
reciprocating their smiling greeting. Paul had his He aroused all the bitter, hard teelings of my nature 
face turned towards me, and was talking earnestly by his words and his whole bearing towards me, and I 
of a cherished plan of his, when a stranger passed defied him passionately to tell me anything that would 
us. I noticed him more particularly than I should change me one iota, I charged him, if he knew who 
otherwise have done, because he looked at ”us both your real parents were, to tell me at once. He arose 
so intently, and even while he looked a malignant slowly, and came nearer to me. He no longer seemed 
scowl passed over his countenance. Paul did not the same man. Every trace of passion had vanished 
see him, but he noticed the change in my face, from his countenance, his face was of an ashy pal§- 
“ What is it ? " he asked. •* Only some one who looked ness, and his trembling limbs scarcely seemed able 
as though he knew us; I wonder who it could be ? ” to support him. I was stricken with some indefina- 
and I shuddered involuntarily. ble terror at the marked change in his appearance, 

We parted at the gate of my aunt’s yard, and I and I involuntarily covered my face with my hands, 
lingered there awhile and watched Paul pass down Then I heard him say, plainly and without faltering, 
the street. He had not gone more than a "square, these never-to-be-forgotten words: ‘I know who 
when some one joined him, and they walked on Lucia’s parents are, Paul—none better than I; but 
together. There was nothing to excite remark in I never intended that you should know it until death 
this; but I could not rid my mind of the idea that it came between us. Now, you give me no choice; 
was the stranger whose looks affected me so unplea- I must either tell you, or see you wedded to one, from 
sandy aswe came home. “ What if it should be Mr. whom every law, human and divine, separates you as 
Verree ? ” I thought to myself, as I passed slowly up widely apart as the gates of heaven and hell. Lucia 
stairs to my room ; “ Paul said he might come at Reed is my daughter and you are my son 1 ’ His 
any time.” I sat by the open window, and watched words came upon me like a thunder-bolt. I sat there 
the dark, heavy clouds that were rolling up from the paralyzed wuh unutterable horror. Dumb, motion- 
West. Tbe air was sultry and close, and I felt as less, it was long before I could utter a word. When 
though an iron hand was laid upon my heart. I made a feeble attempt to throw some doubt upon 

My cousin Alice came to call me to evening pray- his assertion, he stopped me at opce by referring me 
ers, but I excused myself on the plea of a bad head- to Mr. Reed, who, he said, oould not deny, the truth 
ache. I sat there for hours watching the storm of his statement. And he went on to say, that he 
rising. The wind swept past me like the spirit of had corresponded with Mr. Reed for some years 
unrest. The lightning flashed incessantly, and the after confiding his child to his care, but the wide 
thunder crashed, peal upon peal; then the very flood- divergence in their views respecting the ‘ peculiar 
gates of heaven seemed rent in twain, and the rain institution ’ had led to a bitter quarrel, and he heard 
Jell. I loosened my hair, and lay with my head upon nothing directly either J*om Mr. Reed or his child for 
the window-sill. The rain beat upon it, and cooled several years. Only a few days ago, he learned 
us fever. The vivid lightning played around my incidentally from a friend, who had just returned from 
face ; I lelt no fear, I thought only—" 0 that it would a Western tour, that a beautiful Miss Reed was 
strike me dead ere the evil days come upon me ”; residing in A-, and to whom report said his son 


d I cried aloud, “ Paul! Paul 1—where a 


i a friend, who had just returned from 
r, that a beautiful Miss Reed was 
—, and to whom report said his son 


i betrothed. He felt a strong presentiment of 


I raved wildly ; the spirit of the storm seemed calling, evil that would not let him rest; hence his unlocked- 
ever calling to my disquieted soul. I longed for for arrival here. And now it is oyer. I have told 
wings to go foi-th and wrestle with it in its mad you all. I wrote you a letter last night, meaning to 
career. 1 Iretted like a caged animal at the strong leave it for you to read alter I had gone. My father 
bars which held it captive. I yearned to be free, advised this as the best and salest course. But when 
though it were only lor an hour. Why had I hoped morning came, I felt that I must see you once more; 
and dreamed of happy years yet to be mine? What I thought you would bear it better hearing it from 

had I to do with love and hope ? Did I not know my lips. 1 have come, and now-” 

that only a few hundred miles away, women, such as “ You will leave to-day ?” “ This morning, in the 
I, were bought and sold like dumb beasts in the early train.” A whirlwind of feelings swept over 
market-place? What was I that a kind Providence me as I heard his reply. It was fixed and immutable 
had saved me from such a doom? And, again, in as fate. I felt wholly desolate and forsaken. I 
my agony, I cried, “Paul! Paul!—where art thou ? " realized intensely all that Paul had been to me. 
Was it a lull i n the storm, or bad my passionate What was file without his love? But I knew that 
grief exhausted itself? For it seemed as though the it must be, and I was silent. I felt as though I was" 
same voice that had sounded through the storm aud slowly turning to stone, bo entirely passive I became, 
darkness, centuries ago, bidding the winds aud waves He stood up, aud bade me farewell calmly. I tried 
be still. passed through my troubled soul, and I to speak, but my frozen lips gave forth no sound. I 
was no more afraid. A sweet peace stole over me, only clasped my hands together, and something of 
and weary and benumbed with pain, I slept I the keen anguish, the utter desolation I felt must 
awoke ]usc as day was breaking with a dull, heavy have revealed itself in my countenance. It moved 
pain in my head; my neck was°quite stiff and cold, bim strangely. The marble mask which had hid- 
and my hair was wet wuh the rain. I gathered it den him irom me fell from him, and I saw the warm, 
up wearily, and as I passed my fingers through the loving heart beneath it. He stretched out his arms 
heavy curls, I thought of the first time Paul had towards me—“For the last time!—the last time!" 
praised its beauty. 1 bad prized it more siuce then, he cried in a thrilling tone—' 1 Lucia! Lueia !—I shall 
*’ II it were only straight, I thought dreamily ; » b m Be( , y 0U no more 1 ” He drew me to his heart. Only 
this ripple in it, which Paul says reminds him of the a moment—a moment full of bitter sweetness, and 
old Italian portraits, I wish the rain had washed it we parted. Then the door closed upon him, and I 
out last night, I wonder what Paul’s father will! was alone. 


NOT ONE HATH DIED IN TAIN. 


Of all the thonsands In combat slain 
By the deadly rain, 

The fearful, terrible, leaden rain, 

That hissed and thundered along the plain. 
When the fiends of war held a carnival, 

And Death was the guest that danced with all 
On the fields of Gettysburg. 


Tears, bright tears for the brave are kept ; 

And where they slept— 

Wounded and mangled, in stillness slept— 

When the shadows of death o’er their eylids crept, 


There Love hath been with her calm si 
And ber heart’s best gift for eaou one t 
On the fields of Gettysburg. 

Not one among them shall bo forgot, 


The soldier’s perilous weary lot-; 

From deeds like theirs the forget-me-not 
Of fame springs np, and its fadeless bloom 
Shall wreath with garlands each lowly tomb 
On tbe fields of Gettysburg, 


But the grateful hearts of tho long oppressed, 
Their wrongs redressed, 

By them In courage and strength redressed, 
Shall sing In chorus and call them blessed. 
And reverently pause by each grave to tell 
How bravely, how nobly their brothers fell 
On the fields of Gettysburg. 


Fame hath a trumpet and Love a tongue, 
That hearts now wrung— 

With grief and sorrow and anguish wrung 


The lofty speech that is due in praise 
Of those who gathered their greenest bays 
On the fields of Gettysburg. 


The God of Justice, whose equal reign 
O’erlooks the plain— 

The blood-stained, terrible battle plain— 


His love takes note of them, evebi i 
H e kuoweth whose duty was kobly 
On the fields of Gettysbnrg. 


Bat rising victorious from out the wave 
Of life they gave— 

The crimson, mysterious tide they gave— 
For the noble cause they were strong to ser 
Their souls passed on to the higher ranks 
Of the shining hosts that o’erlooked our fiar 
On the fields of Gettysburg. 


The mild, but firm and impartial rei 
Of Justice, that rose with a star-eyet 
From the dust, the thunder and batt 
When the light on her Bride, sweet 1 
On the fields of Gettysburg. 


That shall not yield to the power that’s grot 
From that field alone— 

That blood-stained, terrible field alone— 
And tremble, while struggling to save his o’ 
From the withering blaze of that glorious st 
That rose o’er the din and the shock of war 
On the fields of Gettysburg. 


The high, o’ermastering, enduring art 
By which our freemen with ready dart 
Drove back the haughty, rebellious horde. 
That met them proudly with fire and sword 
On the fields of Gettysburg. 


That shall not yield to the strong control 
Of thoughts that roll, 

In solemn rapture and stillness roll, 
Toward the distant but bright’ning goal 
Of hopes that oft in the warrior rose, 
Triumphant over his human woes. 

On the fields of Gettysburg. 


Who bore with a hero heart his share 
In the fierce warfare, 

The deadly, terrible, wild warfare, 

For the cause of Liberty trembling there, 
Bnt feels to say in bis heart, “ Thunk God, 
The blood of freemen redeemed the sod 
On the fields of Gettysburg.” 


Not a brother Is wearing the bondman's chain, 


That shall not thrill with ibe hope again, 
That their sigh and pain, 

Their life-long sigh and their torturing pain, 


In the bloody field and the carnage dire. 
They see the glimmer of Freedom’s fire 
On the fields of Gettysburg. 

Not a year shall pass, or a circling age, 


gloriously written immortal page, 

:ed there in blood and in battle rage, 
n the fearfully “ foughten field,” 

:n the Bride of Justice stood forth revealed 
On the fields of Gettysburg. 


That shall not thrill with their solemn chime, 
Or sing in rhyme, 

In echo’s sweet and melodious rhyme, 

The songs that greeted the halls of time, 

And sounded in triumph along, the dells 
When Freedom was ringing her marriage bells 
On the fields of Gettysburg. 

Adelphian Institute, Norristown, Pa, 


slaves, among whom again I knelt, while the words he approached Kannah he was met bv troops belong- bnn S U P as , a lo Y.er of liberty an uncompromj • 
proclaiming to the living and the dead the everlasting intr t0 t h e King’s body-guard, and a salvo of artillery “ ate! " °‘ slavery. If any one here would like a , 
covenant of freedom, ‘ I am the resurrection and the was fired in his honor. The King received him with help to talk to the Lopperheads m their town, a t .'. 


life,’ sounded over the prostrate things, and mingled tbe greatest cordiality, and expressed a desire that wlU let me ktlow . 1 sbal! be S lad t0 respond to tU 

with the "heavy flowing of the vast river sweeping not he would settle at Whydah and enter into trade with summons. __ 

far from where weastood, through the darkness by tbe natives. The sable potentate went so far as to - - - - 

which we were now encompassed.” present him with a large piece of ground at Whydah, THE SHADOW. 

■ on which be might erect warehouses; and he also -- 

___ „ „ ___ , . ,, offered him as much land as he might want for the by alioe oxar. 

THOMAS CARLYLE ON THE AMERICAN cultivation of cotton. Mr. Craft is about to return --- 

WAR. to England, but he seems bent on going back to the In vain the morning trims her brows; 

-- land of his ancestors and prosecuting with renewed A shadow all the sunshine shrouds; 

From Th« I/mdon Star, Au g . 1. e the work wh ich he has SO well begun. We Th « moon at evening vainly ploughs 

“The American Iliad in a Nutshell* is the title have always been of opinion that this is the only Her golden farrows in the clouds, 

of Mr. Thomas Carlyle’s latest publication. In the way . w hi c h idolatry and barbarism can be success- In vain the moon her splendor hath; 

pages-rather in a small portion of one page—of fully assa iled in Africa. If Mr. Craft can induce the _ ^®“« beer 5 

Macmillans Magazine, the author of the “Latter- Dahomians to give up their hideous customs and to A shadeless phantom, that 1 fear 

Day Pamphlets has settled the American question at engage in legitimate trade he will obtain for himself T . Q u • w 

last. Dixit—the oracle has spoken ; and there is an an honorable place among the benefactors of man- T A w^hnm the wooIS fills 

end of the matter. Nobody can fail to be curious kind, and at the same time render an incalculable The dusty road looks tired the while 

about the view which a man whom his admirers ex- gervjce to Africa. It climbs along tbe steepy hills, 

alt into a preacher and prophet takes of one of the Mr . Craft> in a letter addressed to the Dahomey S tiU do I strive to build my song 

greatest questions debated wuh pen or sword during Committee, gives an interesting account of his recep- Against this grim, aggressive gloom ; 

modern ages. Mr. Carlyle 3“ Iliad is in tbe ti 0D8# Writing from Kannah on the 30th of May, he 0 hope ! I say, be strong, be strong 1 

eclogue form. Peter of the North abuses Paul of 6a y S : « At ten o’clock on the 8th,-the King sent a Some special saving grace must come, 

the k?outh of hiring his servants “ for life, not by the j ar g e body of troops to conduct ms to the palace, f sit and talk of sunnier skies, 

month or year as I do. Paul rejoins, “ The risk is w here I was received with great consideration. 21 Of Howers with healing in tbeir gleams; 

my own I am writing to take the nsk. Hire you were fired for me whl T e we were conversing. ^Before'Uwl‘of dri™ 

your servants by the month or the day, and get We arrived at Kannah on Saturday night, the 9th, Before me tne land ot dreams, 

straight to ’Heaven leave me to my own method. after h av i n g travelled about sixty miles over (for the 0 ? ieads 1 dismayed 

But Peter says “ No, I wont; I will beat your brains most pari) a good roadt with extensive corn-fields on Yettrolthe^ 

out first. And, concludes Mr. Carlyle, with graceful both sides. On reaching Agrimev on Friday, the 8th, Lest that they name the name of Death, 

pleasantry, “ he is trying dreadfully ever since, but tbe King’s wives of tbat place, with twenty maids, or - ■■■ ■ — ■. 

cannot yet manage it. I hat is all: there is what ‘ladies-in-waiting,’ came to their gate to welcome me. ® « 

Mr. Carlyle calls “ Itias Americana in Nuce. Is it Strange to say, there was a line drawn, or rather 

not profound, comprehensive, philosophic, and withal 8ticks laid down, about twenty feet from these ‘ beau- - _ 

droll? Was it not considerate and charitable of a > over ™hi t .h no man whs allowed to n'm* with- . ~ - r ~ — . 

great writer to concoct this charming scrap of com- oat ’i oa ; ug his head. The ladies sent me some good A 1. ™^fd?lm?re EX adS AC tT^SARSAPARftU 

bined wit and wisdom, to write it down, polish it, things for dinner, which, of course, I acknowledged bie AUeralive, but th/sick bavo^been so outmgeou?ly ohe.w* 


A weary hum the woodland fills; 
The dusty road looks tired the whih 
It climbs along tbe steepy hills. 
Still do I strive to build my song 
Against this grim, aggressive gloi 




bined wit and wisdom, to write it down, polish it, t hi D gs for dinner, which, of course, I acknowledged bie 
make a lair copy, send it to a magazine correct the ia the usual The King proposed the heait. of 

proof, and then permit the world to read and be in- the Queen of England, and fired eleven guns for her. 

structed ? . . _ There were six special guides sent by the King and o*ih ___ 

One great merit there is in Mr. Carlyles oracular his m i m ste.rs to Whydah to conduct us to Kannah ^ r “P«Ma or anythin rise. They .re me.e slops-inmu 

utterance ; and for this we thank him. It recognizes where his maj ha<j be(ja Bt j sinoe h is return 

the fact that the contest is about slavery and about from tbe l asD war or hum. At Agrimey (which is ever will be, a powerful.Uer.uve and .u effectual remedy.'id 
nothing else. It encourages none of the miserable eigbt or ten miles from Kannah) we met two messen- 

pretenses about tariffs and trade with which South- ger8> sent by the King, t0 inquire after tbe health of b,ve abuod.nriy ehowa Do uot tberefore, dlsoard iWH? D “ S| 

ern champions m England—not in America—used to the Q ueen and her Ministers, and also after my own beckawyou haveJ>eea toposea upon by sometM.gpe 

strive to delude the English public. Mr. Carlyle de- well-being. The men stated that the King wished ft.u 2KS?th^o will too* ttaSSiM 

scribes the struggle as one originated by Quixotic me t0 remain at Agrimey till the next day, as be in- parm..’ For minute partmuinr. of the dieea.ea it caret, w. J 

Peter of the North to prevent Paul of the South from tended , 0 Bend a detac hment of royal troops to esoort J2S a o11 tt8 tts;eot bolow H 

enjoying m peace his peculiar institution. And u8 to Kannah. About four o’clock p.m. on the 9th, ^“r tie nar. of Coetlren.u, J.andlJ 

therein ties the source of Mr. Car yle 8 contempt for forty or fifty of the King’s life guards arrived, and Dyepepein, Indigestion, Dysentery, Fool Stomach 

the North. With Thomas Carlyle’s general creed as gav8 me a hearty sall f te . After they had taken ^ Lo.»of t0 wfeu'M 

well as with his special views on the negro question 8ome refreshment, and a great deal of rum, we were Complaint, Dropsy, Worms, Goat, Neuralgia, and for a Dinner HU 

we are a 1 acquainted. Sympathy with the weak ap- requested to get in our hammocks and follow them. . Mg T<?I e0 * teA ’.?° ** *1“ KQ ’ t 

pears to him simply ludicrous and despicable. The As soon as we were ready, the soldiers commenced 

only right he cares to recognize is that of the strong cheering, singing, dancing, and firing, which did not ro “ sl - 

man to exercise his strength m any way he likes. cease tU1 afier we ba d reached our house in Kannah. whtaTth e /maL° mo« U rl > oaT 1 o.', 

He exults when Cromwell shoots down out of hand Tbe next day, the 10th, the King sent a large number otu.r.. The .let tho best 'aid then if for thorn, a“ 
a trooper who offers a word ot remonstrance ; he of troo t0 conduct me to the pa i acei whe re he had ,ho v ^^\ i r k r T „ „ , „ 

gmilea gnmly at the barbarous freiaks of Fredenok prepared to give me a grand reception, the par.liea- Druggist! everywiiero. ’ ’’ * 8 ’ » an BO * 

William of Prussia; he chuckles m tellinf that Peter lars of wb i c h I must give you ou my return home in —- - ---^ 

the Great committed a rape ; he is grimly humorous August. The King, his ministers, aud ail the great (§) ARTIFICIAL LEGS, BY E. D. DU 

when describing how the jeunesse doreeot Pans pub- men wit h wbo m I have spoken, are very anxious for ,- =g-n t , m.d., Olinum Hall, up stairs, it 

tidy “fustigated” as he says, whole batches of me to settle at Whydah, aud to trade with them. 

women. No feeble sympathy with weakness from H is majesty has given me a very large place for f hands of .u^rior quSty fe^ for uX .Hort 

such a man! “ His eyes drop millstones when fools business there. It is a whole square in the best (/, Hip-d.«a M a great benefaction. Dr. a turns* dev. 

eyes drop tears.” The public m general have grown part of tbe town. He has also promised to give me %\ “tXd Smbs*"'“uTim^vemeSS™' 
of late to recognize this sort of thing as a kind ol ag mu ch land and as many people as I may wish to “Palmer Patent,” the right to which ishiabypu 

mannerism, or eccentricity, or affectation, and to be have, to cultivate cotton. The King has also stated ° f surgery superior to ' 

amused without being angered by it: just as they th at if I will return from England and stop at Why- Mod for pamphl.t. _ 

“ r - dab ’ be andbi “ wil1 cotton on a large LT FE OF CAPTAIN JOHN BROWN.-TUdfl 


1 ARTIFICIAL LEGS, BY E. D. EG 


ve spoken, are very anxious for ^ — \7a SON, M.D., Clinton Hall, UP staibs, 
'dab, and to trade with them. Statin'rf '^ 

ten me a very large place for I Jr HANDS of superior quality. FEET for limbs short 

s a whole square, in the best If, Hip-disease a great benefaction. Dr. H. having der. 

, , u . > . art t attention and praotioe for fourteen years to the «ul 

e has also promised to give me artiBoial limbs, has made such improvements 

many people as I may wish to •'Talmer Patent,” the right to which is hU by pa 


put up with Mr. Kuskm s politico-economics, or dah, he and his people will grow cotton on a large T tb-p nw r appatiu tdiih brgwm Theta 

lhackerays egotisms, or Dmkenss peculiar phrase- 8ca i 8 . All the great men with whom I have spokfa T^Ss°J a Zn eS* 
oiogy and whimsical conceits. As regards the spe- quit© approve of the new idea of growing cotton for CuarieBtown, Virginia, Deo. 2, 1869, for ’an Armed Attack y 
ciai slavery question, too, we are all prepared for the exportation. By God’s blessing I shall be in Eug- ^ £ 

Carlylean views. . land on the 10th of August next, aod give you a dont 3mtt°, Iidsris Oo. a isei. " 3 

V\ e knew long ago what the writer had to say detailed account of my mission. I have now, gentle- a small fresh supply of this ini.rsstlng volume, whereic thet- 

■ about “Quashie and tfie discipline proper for that meu , the honor to state, on the part of the King 
humble and weakly brother. In Ins life of Sterling, 0 f Dahomey, that in appreciation of your disin- Slavery Office, Boston ; and at this office, as Bcekmaa strast, "’! 
Mr. Carlyle speaks wuh good-humored pity of the terested kindness in assisting me to lay fully before York. Prt cs.Oue Dollar, it will be seat by man, pwWJgl 
weakness ot his hero, who positively would have him the great and lasting benefits to accrue from ^,*^N^aSVi3hS/aBtr«it?lMton < !“ B ° I 

been for consulting the negroes themselves as to vigorous legitimate commerce, he has placed in my-"■ 

whether they liked to be slaves or not; and the baD( i 8 five captive boys, whose ages are, I think, A TALK WITH MY PUPILS. —By Mrs. 

biographer is much amused at the notion of a rational f rom n i ne to e l ev en years, as presents from hitn. The iAsmGwicu.-Co.NTu.vrs: Life's Preparatory Period: Wfem 

Englishman thinking thrfl it mattered inthe least what King wishes me to give one to Mr. Gurney, one to 


the slaves themselves might happen to feel about their Mr.°Hodgkin, one to Mr. Fowler, and one to Mr. J. school Government • Marriage; Maw/uty | Parental freaks*^ 

lot. Therefore, we can easily understand that any Q. Barclay. (The fifth boy was given to me.) ” 

effort directed toward emancipation of slaves must • ------ I 

appear to Mr. Carlyle profoundly ridiculous and des- way. price$1. 

pica ble. A mighty war for the sake of conquest and TESTIMONY OF A COMPETENT WITNESS* Copies will be mailed and postage paid upon receipt of 

i he annexation of territory, such as Frederick the ' * —------ 

Great would have made—that, of course, would be [Among the speakers at the recent celebration of the ^ 

sublime and glorious. But war to set some millions Anniversary of W. I. Emancipation at Abiugton, was a lady 

of negroes free is a style of undertaking which the whose remarks are thus reported in The Liberator .] --- - / - . ' - ' = ^i 

true philosopher, raised above paltry prejudice and Mrs. J. R. Van Benthuysen, of Middleboro, de- itt ILLIAM STIL 1, 
feeble sympathy, must look down upon with lofty siring to say a few words, was introduced, and spoke W »exibb is 

scorn. _ in a rapid and fluent manner somewhat as follows: STOVES. RANGES, LEHIGH AND SCHUY^ 

It would be idle to dispute the political correctness I am a native of Middleboro in this State. In 1845,1 
of Mr. Carlyle’s illustration. It would be a waste went South with Hon. John A. Shaw of Bridgewater COAL, ETC., 

of time to show that not Peter of the North, but Paul as a teacher in New Orleans, Mr. S. having been ap- no. lot north-fifth street, PHILADELPHIA' 

of the South, commenced the beating out of brains ; pointed Superintendent of Sehools there. In de- A General Assortment of Cooking, Parlor and cbamM' 
and that Paul only did so because Peter had chosen scending the Mississippi, I met a family named Van HvTiers^ao^coustently or. ^ 

a President who hired his servants by the week or Benthuysen. They were very attentive, the ladies ------ —\ 

month, and not for life, as Paul always did. We are communicative, the gentlemen polite (I afterwards TT NDERTAKi^ 
not inclined, moreover, to labor too hard for the pur- married one of them). They made mauy inquiries U —— , . 

pose of demonstrating how Mr. Carlyle’s little aile- of me, as an unsophisticated “down-east" giri, who WM. HEACOCK, General Furnishing Undertaker, o. 
gory foils in its application. Let it be that Peter of might be supposed to know something; of New Eng- attest, Philadelphia" 

the North went to war right away to prevent Paul land politics, and the feelings of New England people Furniture made toord6r,repaire<i,V«nish8d,»ndR«o 
from perpetuating and extending slavery ; let ua ig- towards the South. I was a Democrat, daughter ot a Mattresses made and repaired. Removals and racking a 
nore, if air. Larlyle chooses, the constitutional ques- Democrat, and a full believer in Jeffersonian doctrines 

tion altogether, and the not unimportant fact that —not in favor, of slavery, but believing it would be a ° ar6fully «>• - - -—■ 

Paul happened to be the aggressor. The main point work of time to remove it, and, meantime, the least JOSEPH R. KENDERDINE, Imp orier 
for us is, that the writer who perhaps counts the agitation of the question the best. Mr. Van B., the * , ar 

greatest number of voicilerous and rapturous follow- head of the family, was then full of the project to lwa!or in Fateigu and Dumestio HARDWARE, 3. W. 
ers in the present day, admits that the Northerns are start a newspaper in Mississippi to advocate Southern Cardan aad Seventh streets, Phil. Constantly on bsnd • 
fighting to put down slavery, and the Southerns to rights generally, aud slaveholders’rights'very panic- assortment of hardware, cutlery, eto., at the invest 
maintain it. ularly ; and was expecting his chief support to come „»id to fnrnDH*'* 

Let Mr. Carlyle call slavery hiring for life ; it does from Joe and Jeff. Davis (brothers), to whom he was . P 

not matter about phrases when we all mean the same related, and upon whose plantation just below Vicks- Kltre for baikUn 8*- ___ 

thing. Except for the sake of the writer’s own repu- burg the Van B. family lived. They invited me to ORIZB MEDAL awarded in London, in 165V, 
tation, we are glad that he has published his change my plans aud rernaiu with them. But I pur- JL superiority over all others in thu ms.nu&oli^joy« 

“ American Iliad.” It may help to demonstrate the sued my way to New Orleans, and engaged in mv Trimll “> Carpet Bags, Vaihws, Guo^Shoee,. Tre**^ 

true character of the struggle which some people teacher’s duties there. At the end of the year, I was *°vn Tptl rh ' 

even still would endeavor to hide or misinterpret, and again invited by Mrs. Van B. to her house’and I Enamoiiod fus», d 10 low88l “ r ‘“>i»- umu&V# 

it will make no new converts to slavery. For Mr. went. Mr. Van B. had then been publishing his pa- 402 Market e^^do^Se’ItefsouthJ^ ' 

Carlyle has chosen to pen these few lines in plain, per, The Jeffersonian, about a year. It had advo-_—--- - —-- C, 

bare English; and has, therefore, disarmed himself, eated extreme Southern doctrine, and was iecling the A LARGE assortment of SALAMANDER s j 
He has shorn himself of his strength, like Samson, way to secession and Southern independence. The ha ,^ ,at N '° ^“meW 

He overpowers our senses and our judgment while he Davises (Joe. and Jeff.) contributed four thousand dol- EVANS“«.® reur^ 
uses bis teutonic terminology—his big, resonant lars to us support. But in two years it foiled for want wnttoawce of the eame. luease give as * r*n 
words—his bewildering, grandiose, mysterious of support, and stopped ; and, soon alter its editor tamMsortmea^aiw 81418 ^ -ll ? ed 

phrases. Any extravagances of opinion may be died. In 1848,1 married his oldest son and went to n b. Sol. ln*Tr°a, S m ,i,.. ^i«hrtteA *»■*’„ 
palmed off upon us while we are wildly striving to live on the Davis plantation at Hurricane Baud so These looks bia.ieaaaoe to alliookriekV*^ 

understand alt about the Mudgods and the Thor- called from a terrible tarnadn which h»d swent over ----T^fori 

hammers, and tbe Star-lire, and the, Realites, and the that region, charting the course of tbe river. At of tbe MAMMOTH PEN,No.72 „ 

Simulacra, and the Vastnesses, Eternities, Silences, Hurricane Piantauonthe plolsforthe new confederacy Winkbo!S£, ^‘“wbfoK'we’lriil^'iriudw*i» t*" ?*i 
mid all the rest of the extraordinary noun-substan- were carried ou vigorously aud I was sometimes pre- EnglUU, Fronoh and Aoiorican cap, letter»nd bow p»P“’, 
fives which Mr. Carlyle showers upon his awe- sent where leould not fori to overbear something of the rto/lVaui £ nei‘ i |u'k'ard f in ,i k 0 t' ^ 

stricken readers. But when he writes in plain conversation between the DavLes and their frequent paper weights, pUiu aud laooy peonolders, UraawiJjjji 
English, we can all understand Ins doctrine, aud take visitors. I shall never forget a definition which I hooka, Brwtol board, traoiug paper, impreVon p‘p%,w 
it for what it is worth. once heard Jeff. Davis give of an Abotitiomst. Said "ul"pe“r MO ^ 


them doctrine, aud was tooling the A LARGE assortment of SALAMANDER. 
and Southern independence. Tbe 

i en.) contributed lour thousand dol- Evans & watson, thankful for pa*t favors, re«i* 0Ot ^p 


ttoutciueaiy, tnen, we learn irora tue luas Amen- be—“ Whoever does not believe in slavery as a just uwwwitiie flma, insurance couip&uies, banks, 
caua tbat Mr. Carlyle thinks negro slavery a per- and beneficent institution, a necessary element in a blankof thB be ® 1 , 

fectly convenient and unobjectionable, form of servi- well-regulated social system, an educating and civil- * BuaB 

tude; that he considers Paul of the South as quite izing power—second only, in these respects, to the_72 N. Foarth gt-rwet^ beio^—- 

justified in retaining it at all coat; that he either Christian religion itself—is an Abolitionist.” This cwn* V f llt TT . , A »ew fea tureiD 

knows nothing or cares nothing about the .preliminary st artled me; I abhorred such doctrine as that. They * y 1 p{ce Cl^ 

history of the political aspects oi the present strug- got tired of continually toting their slave-messengers TONES & CO., of the Crescent One , 
gie; that he only sees m it a slave emancipator at forward and back with their post-office matter. So. at ^ store, No. 200 Market street, above 


good article at iBe very ^ jjjb, 

, iu Market, above ipflP 





